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The American Association To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf 


A Philanthropic Society, Incorporated in 1890 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 
The Volta Bureau, 1€01 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The object of the Association, as defined in its certificate of incorporation, is: To aid schools 
for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech-reading. 

In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech and_ speech-reading ta 
deaf children, the Association, through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, and its official organ, 
the Volta Review, encourages the conservation of hearing, the elimination of causes that lead to 
deafness, the study of the art of lip-reading by the hard of hearing adult, and the correction of 
defects of speech in children and adults. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who are interested in any of the 
objects the Association is striving to promote. Active membership dues are only $3 a year, with 
no entrance fee. Life membership fees are $50. Persons desiring to become members should send 
their remittances to Major Boyd Taylor, Trasurer, Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The Volta Review, an illustrated monthly magazine, is sent to all members without extra 
charge. 

Every member of the Association has the right to visit the Volta Bureau as often as desired. 
Ample opportunity to read or to study the many educational works in the reference library of the 
Volta Bureau is afiorded all members free of charge. 

The Association also maintains a teachers’ agency for the benefit of school officials and parents 
desiring teachers and for teachers who desire to change positions or who wish private pupils. 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


A Monthly Magazine for the Deaf, the Hard of Hearing and Their Friends, 
Published by the Volta Bureau 


Publication Office, 1918-32 Harford Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
Address all communications to the Editorial Office, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“To be deaf and not know lip-reading is like living in the present age without the modern con- 


veniences.”—Juliet D. Clark. 
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REVERIES FROM A PINE FOREST 


By Laura Davres Hott 


J ACATION time! Do the words 
send a thrill of expectancy through 
you? Do they bring happy memo- 

ries, lighted up with pictures of nature 
and her intriguing arts? Do they lift 
you, for the moment, out of the daily 
grind and give you the realization that 
life is not all in achieving—even the dear 
ambitions you have set in your chosen 
work? Do they make you feel that 
there is something more needful to your 
happiness than money, fame, success, 
honor or even service—a something that 
will give you back the true perspective? 
Or do they carry with them memories 
of hurried, dusty rides by train or auto- 
mobile which left you worn out and 
discontented because you could not put 
three months’ sight-seeing into ten days? 
The meaning of those words to you and 
to me, friends, is largely in past asso- 
Ciations, in the way we. have used or 
abused our privileges. But one of the 
glorious things about living is that no 
matter how many times we have failed 
in the past, the future still contains 
possibilities of perfection. So, this sum- 
mer I plead with you to make your 
vacation time one of quiet restfulness 
lived close to the pulsing life of nature. 
As I write, these words I am sitting 
in the heart of one of the largest 
pine forests of the south and yet I am 
less than a day’s journey from the city 
which is my home. As we leave that 
crowded center of human activity, where 
the very air seems charged with anxious 
haste, even the road to the pine forest 


seems im a hurry and heads as straight 
as an arrow for its destination. 

The by-ways, however, soon become 
so enticing that’ it begins to’ curve and 
bend inquisitively here and there lest 
it might chance to miss some lovely 
and unexpected vista. When it has 
penetrated so far into the forest that 
the great pines must be felled to open 
the way, we enter the avenue which I 
have christened the “Queen’s Gap.” 
Those of you who are fond of history 
will remember that far back in the 
chivalrous times of Queen Elizabeth and 
Sir Walter Raleigh the Duke of Buck- 
ingham was at one time honored by a 
visit of her majesty at his country 
estate. In honor of her he had an ave- 
nue cut through the forests of his do- 
main for the approach of the royal party. 
This avenue was for many generations 
afterward known as the “Queen’s Gap.” 
As I ride through my “Queen’s Gap” 
I like to fancy that I am one of the 
royalty approaching the magnificence of 
3uckingham palace. My imagination is 
either a vivid one or the scenery which 
greets me at the end of the avenue is 
unusually superb, for I am convinced 
that not even the cunning of a Duke's 
gardener could enhance its magnificence. 

In preparation for your vacation 
which is to be, will you go with me in 
imagination into the depths of my for- 
est and listen with me to some of the 
happy secrets the pine trees will whisper 
into our ears? 

It is a happy thought, isn’t it, that it 
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EVEN THE ROAD FROM THE CITY TO THE PINE FOREST SEEMS IN A HURRY AND HEADS 


AS STRAIGHT AS AN ARROW 


ears to catch the 
secrets of the trees? It takes only a 
worshipful spirit, and the pine trees 
seem to know how to create that. They 
are so majestic and hold themselves with 
so much dignity and poise. I think it 
is the unconscious grace of self forget- 
fulness which we feel so strongly in the 
presence of some people. You know the 
kind I mean, those who have so many 
interests outside the cramped little cir- 
cle of “I”, “me” and “mine” that self 
drops out of perspective and we catch 
just a glimpse of the divinity which is 
hidden away inside of them. The pines 
are like that to me. They are wrapped 
around with that queenly majesty which 
of itself creates a spirit of worship. 
Perhaps this spirit of worship is quick- 
ened, as we wander down cathedral 
aisles which wind and wind interminably 
through mysterious mazes of sunlight 
and shadow, by the recollection that the 
forests were “God’s first cathedrals.” 


does not take keen 


FOR ITS DESTINATION 


Do you see how aspiring the pines 
are? Up, up, up, straight into the blue 
heavens, they lift their heads as if they 
could better catch the voices of the gods 
from that exalted height. Do vou sup- 
pose that is where they get the happy 
secrets they whisper down to us’ It 
must be the source of that peaceful still- 
ness which has wrapped itself around 
us like a_ protecting shield, through 
which anxiety and petty cares cannot 
penetrate. It is a stillness which robs 
us of our restlessness and leaves us 
relaxed, receptive, open to the thoughts 
and fancies which these fairy-like voices 
are always ready to give to ears that 
hear with an inner keenness. It is not 
a mournful stillness which would take 
away our joyousness, but the kind which 
fills hearts with rejoicing and_ brings 
snatches of song to ready lips. 

And have you noticed how the pine 
trees cover up their hurts? That oak 
tree, yonder, seems to enjoy displaying 
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the scars on its gnarled, knotty old limbs. 
sut the pine tree beside it is as straight 
an arrow, and, aside from the 
natural roughness of the bark, as round 
and smooth as a flag pole. It faces 
every wind that blows with a courageous 
spirit which says, “You may bend me 
but I will not break; you may wound 
me, but within me is the life-giving 
force to heal the wound and obliterate 
the scar.” What an inspiring example 
that for our human selves! I have a 
friend who is like that. Her life has 
had many hurts, but there are no scars 
visible. She has not only covered them 
up but has so completely forgotten them 
that they have entirely disappeared. 
And there is another friend—a friend 
who attracts pity rather than admiration, 
who is forever holding up her hurts for 
inspection, dwelling on them and indel- 
ibly stamping them into the fibers of 
her soul and body. She is carrying the 


as 





scar of every wound which life has in- 
flicted and boastingly displaying them as 
the oak tree does. 

Loyalty is another characteristic of the 
pine trees. They are such sociable fel- 
lows. They like to grow in communi- 
ties wheres they can help each other, 
protect each other, give of their strength 
to withstand the onslaught of the storms 
which assail their neighbors as well as 
themselves. Yet, they are never lean- 
ers. They stand erect in their own 
strength, grateful for the community 
spirit which strengthens each individual. 
That is what our organizations for the 
deafened want to do. They do not want 
to rob any one of his strength or use- 
fulness but only to add strength, courage 
and endurance through the inspiration of 
the common touch. 

Just out beyond this glade of giants, 
the hillsides have recently been devas- 
tated by a lumber mill and more recently 
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by a destructive forest fire, but the 
young trees shoot up rapidly as soon 
as the devastating forces pass, for na- 
ture never accepts defeat no matter what 
the odds may be. The tender, green 
branches which have coine out on these 
young trees this spring, stand erect on 
the tips of last year’s growth, for all 
the world like so many pale green 
candles ready to light up the forest 
Christmas trees. 

On the very edge of this devastated 
region, I chanced, one day, upon a lone 
fisherman. He sat on the bank of a 
small stream with his back to the 
young trees.and his face toward the 
giants. Whether he spent most of 
his time watching his cork or the 
scenery before him I could not deter- 
mine, but I rather think it was the 
scenery. I know I could not keep my 
eyes, for long, on an uninteresting cork, 
regardless of how much it bobbed. 
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with those “cathedral aisles” beckoning 
an invitation to be explored. Perhaps 
that shows that I am not much of a 
fisherman. But I like to recall that it 
was one of the ancient and wise philo- 
sophers who said, “If I had only two 
loaves of bread I would sell one and 
buy hyacinths to feed my soul,” and I 
want to claim relationship with him in 
spirit at least. He was expressing in 
only a slightly different way the in- 
junction, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

The summer vacation time is a won- 
derful time to store up soul food. And 
so, friends of mine, I hope you will 
decide this year to buy “hyacinths.” 
And if you do so with a trusting faith, 
I assure you that the “loaves of bread” 
will be added unto you together with 
all things needful for. your happiness. 














A SCHOOL ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WORLD 


By Joun Dutton WRIGHT 


HERE are said to be some 11,000 
“deaf mutes’ in Burma, and I 
knew there was one school and that 

it was located at Rangoon, but, with 
many other schools fresh in my mind, I 
was not prepared for the happy surprise 
in store for me when I entered the un- 
pretentious little rented cottage that is 
the present home of the “Training Col- 
lege for Teachers and School for the 
Deaf,” situated in the Shan Road of 
the Capital of Burma. 

To American ears the term “College” 
is rather pretentious for so modest an 
undertaking as this is at present, but 
the English association with the word 
is not ours, and to them it is not 
bombastic. 

When I told the American Consul (a 
real “live wire”) the day previous to my 
visit, what I wanted to do, he at once 
asked if he might accompany me. A 
request I was delighted to grant and 
which placed him in a class by himself 
among all the American Consuls I have 
met in many lands. He then and there 
called the school on the telephone and 
made an appointment for the following 
morning at nine. ° 

The spirit of the place is the beau- 
tiful, intensely devoted spirit of the 
remarkable woman who has made it, 
Miss: Mary F. Chapman, who has also 
had the wonderful good fortune to find 
two other women—Miss Walden and 
Miss Morrison—whose souls burn with 
the same gentle and self-sacrificing spirit 
that glows in her. 

I was pleased and interested to have 
this noble woman say that she owed her 
first knowledge that there was an “Oral 
Method” of teaching the deaf to the 
Vo.tta Review, copies of which she 
found in an institution in India. 

Her little school is as purely oral as 
any I have ever visited and she took 
her inspiration from the pages of this 


magazine which she found on the other 
side of the world. 

In 1902 Miss Chapman went to India 
from England to join the “Church of 
England Zenana Mission Society,” which 
has several large schools for women and 
girls and whose organization includes 
among its many activities a school for 
the deaf. 

The principal of this school fell ill and 
had to return to England and Miss Chap- 
man was drafted to take her place, in 
spite of her protestations that she knew 
nothing whatever about the education of 
the deaf. However, she set herself to 
learn, and the result has clearly shown 
that the draft official who put her there 
knew the woman, as well as his business. 

In 1912 she went to Ceylon for the 
purpose of establishing there a school 
for the deaf under the auspices of the 
same Society. She labored in Ceylon 
intensely for three years with great suc- 
cess and in 1915 she went back to Eng- 
land, and resigned. 

But in England she heard that in 
all Burma nothing whatever was done 
for deaf children. The more she thought 
about this the more she thought she 
wanted to go to Burma and do some- 
thing for those unfortunate boys and 
girls as she had done for those of 
Ceylon. 

So Miss Chapman came to Rangoon 
at her own expense and wholly “on 
her own” and on August 16th, now 
known as “Founder’s Day” in Rangoon, 
began in a small way to teach the deaf 
children she had been able to find. 

When I visited the school late in Jan- 
uary, 1924, there were 21 pupils—11 
boys and 10 girls, ranging in age from 
four and a half to seventeen years, and 
including half a dozen, or more, na- 
tionalities and tribes with distinct lan- 
guages; Miss Morrison, Miss Walden 
(the Housemother with strong accent on 
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A SCHOOL ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WORLD 


“mother’), and three Burmese young 
women teachers-in-training. 

All these were packed in a small, but 
very pleasant cottage so open that it 
was almost like being out of doors in 
the warm Burman air. 

A fine, two-acre site has been secured 
in one of the best districts of Rangoon, 
and a “building fund” of 40,000 rupees 
collected, and Miss Chapman hopes the 
Governor will soon lay the corner stone 
of her new school on the site and that 
the remainder of the building fund will 
be quickly obtained. 

It was a great pleasure to me to see 
what remarkably favorable results are 
being produced in this little school. The 
children were alert, full of speech, eager 
to ask and to answer questions, spon- 
taneous, happy — even jolly — working 
from morning till night at lessons, or 
lace making, or weaving, mixed with 
play. I have seldom seen anywhere as 
nearly normal a group of deaf children, 
nor have I ever, anywhere, found a 
sweeter and more charming atmosphere 
than in this real family home school. 

The Burmese girl student teachers in 
training were intelligent, eager and 
alert. Soon they will go inte remote 
parts of the country and emulate Miss 
Chapman’s inspiring example. 

The order of the official title of the 
school indicates the relative importance 
in Miss Chapman’s mind, of the training 
and teaching activities of the school. 
She considers the creation of a group 
of trained and experienced Burmese 
teachers as her greatest task, for in that 
way the whole of Burma can eventually 
be reached. 

On the occasion of my second visit 
to the school, after my trip to Man- 
dalay and up the Irrawaddy to the 
Chinese frontier at Bhamo, Miss Chap- 
man had just returned from a trip to 
Moulmein, where she took some pupils, 
and in nine meetings in three days dem- 
onstrated for the people of that part 
of Burma what can be done with a 
deaf child. That is the sort of propa- 
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Photograph by John Dutton Wright 
MA MYA _ KHIN, SIX YEARS OLD. 
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ganda that counts, though it makes se- 
vere demands upon strength and purse. 

At present English is the language 
of the school, for, with Chinese, Hin- 
dus, East Indians of other languages, 
Burmans of many differing dialects, Per- 
sians and others, it is impossible to use 
the home language of each child. But 
English has now become the world lan- 
guage, and with it one can go farther 
than with any other single tongue. As 
Burmese teachers are trained and estab- 
lish other schools and train other Bur- 
mans, instruction can be, when desirable, 
in the home language of the pupil. 

Miss Chapman’s own words in a note 
to me sum up the situation. She says, 
“We are striving to lay the foundations 
that can be built upon in the future by 
those who love the deaf and will carry 
on this work.” 








THE FEDERATION CONFERENCE 


By Ciara M. ZIEGLER 


66 ONDERFUL time! Wonder- 
ful people! Wonderful weath- 
er! Wonderful Washington!” 

On this “morning after” we can see the 

enthusiastic travelers streaming north, 

south, east and west to greet the wistful 
stay-at-homes with the above words, 
and to try to convey to them some of 
the inspiration of this wonderful week. 

The white-robed delegates who carried 
the gaily colored banners in the cere- 
monial march at the opening session 
could feel the comradeship of invisible 
hosts whom they represented, ‘while 
the more fortunate members who were 
present in the body waved friendly 
greetings to each other across the hall 
as they responded to the roll-call. 

The spacious hall itself, so generously 
offered for our use by the Medical Soci- 
ety of the District of Columbia, showed 
that we were finding “our place in the 
sun” and were proving the worth of 
our work, 

Miss Spofford, president of the Speech 
Reading Club of Washington, in her 
gracious welcome to our “other home 
city,’ gave no hint of her days and 
months of careful strenuous preparation 
for our comfort and enjoyment. Only 
those who were in Washington in the 
long days dated “B. C.” (“Before the 
Conference’), can appreciate her tire- 
less energy, resourcefulness and pa- 
tience. Indeed, only a few of those 
who worked hardest to lubricate the 
wheels can fully measure the credit 
due each other, as well as to every 
member of the Washington Club which 
served as host and made the conference 
the “best of all”—till the next comes 
along. 

All the papers of the program which 
was the ostensible reason for our get- 
ting together, will be published later, 
and a larger audience can profit by the 
valuable suggestions set forth. There 
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were few disappointing absences among 
the speakers announced, and in most of 
these few cases the papers were read 
by sacrificing friends like Miss Case of 
Los Angeles, who so entertainingly 
“tried to rattle around” in the shoes of 
Miss Juliet Clark. 

We rehabilitated the “down and 
outs ;” we endorsed efforts to re-equip 
the deafened chtld; we tried out the 
hearing devices expertly installed, which 
at every session aided so many of us 
to get the full benefit of the papers 
and discussions; while the enthusiastic 
teachers present at the last session, over 
which Miss Suter presided so _ effici- 
ently, voted it best of all in subject 
matter and presentation. (l’d like to 
suggest right here that the subjects are 
of general interest, and that other mem- 
bers of the Federation might agree 
with the above opinion if they would 
venture to attend!) 

But in this, as in every worth-while 
conference, the greatest value was 
from the getting together, in making 
new friends and in greeting the old; 
and plenty of opportunity was given 
for this. Motor vehicles large and 
small took us about the city. Miss 
Spofford had foretold in the June Votta 
ReEvIEW some of the experiences to be 
had on this trip, and it is to be hoped 
that all had as enthusiastic and kindly 
a conductor as fell to our lot. He 
gave us an intimate and _ friendly 
glimpse of thé city which made us feel 
that “every American has two home 
cities, and Washington is one of them.” 
His genuine interest and_ hospitality 
were shown in his earnest endeavor 
to find a place in our full program 
for another trip. 

Our return from the ride brought 
us back a little late for the chatty hour 
at the Volta Bureau, which perhaps 
was fortunate, for the walls of this 
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building, which is so small in propor- 
tion to the great importance of its 
work, could scarcely accommodate the 
throng. Miss Timberlake, Mr. DeLand 
and Mr. Ferrall became more than 
names to many who had _ heretofore 
known them only in the pages of “Our 
Magazine.” Mr. De Young (Dirk him- 
self) impersonated the mysterious Job 
Man; Miss Wright, our Field Secretary, 
showed. in her smile the charm we 
recognize in her “News-Letter” mes- 
sages; Mr. Paul Taylor, of the Volta 
Bureau staff, was everywhere, helping 
everybody as usual; while Mrs. N. Todd 
Porter in representing the Friendly 
Lady spread the happy spirit of the 
Friendly Corner over the whole gath- 
ering. 

There was frosting on our cake, too, 
as all will testify who attended the 
banquet and saw the clever Chinese 
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pantomine afterwards. No one will 
ever forget the bored stage manager 
who made the birds to sing and the 
flowers to bloom at the right time and 
place, nor the faithful attendants who 
helped the lovers escape the irate father 
and rejected suitor, nor the unusual 
experience of actually seeing the bliss- 
ful reunited lovers in Heaven! 


The conference came to a close in 
the climax of being received by the 
First Lady of the Land at the White 
House full of thrilling memories. It is 
doubtful if there are many hostesses 
who in a brief moment of contact can 
give such a sense of vivid personality 
and warm interest; and we left her 
presence feeling very proud that our 
work and our future possibilities had 
received her gracious recognition and 
encouragement. 
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By AuGusTUS 


HE wonders of radio are bringing 
new pleasures into the lives of the 
deafened, and for those of us who 

have a remnant of hearing left a new 
world is opening up. Whereas it took 
years for the door of hearing to close, 
in as many months radio has opened that 
door to thousands. Among these must 
be many trained musicians who, as the 
tones they evoked from their instruments 
receded into silence, gradually gave up 
the talent to which they had devoted so 
many years and which had given them 
much pleasure and, perhaps, profit. Some, 
no doubt, passed through a period of 
revolt that such things must be. Others 
of a more philosophic turn of mind 
busied themselves with other interests 
and did the next best thing. Radio will 
now compensate them, in some degree, 
but there will be many, like myself, who 
may not benefit from this wonderful in- 
vention. 

But I do not repine, for I have never 
given up my music. True, I gave up the 
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idea of making my living from it early, 
on account of approaching deafness, but 
I have carried it on as an avocation all 
my life, adjusting myself as the trouble 
increased. My mother was also deaf, 
and we were both pianists and organists ; 
while I went still farther than she did 
and studied singing, theory, composi- 
tion and orchestration, and began to 
compose when I was thirteen years old. 
After a long time the old square piano, 
which had done us such good service, 
was not powerful enough for our failing 
ears, so we changed to a concert grand 
Chickering. Upon this, with the top 
raised, my mother and I would make the 
neighborhood resound with the thunders 
of “William Tell Overture,” the stand- 
ard classical symphonies and the sym- 
phonic poems and rhapsodies of St. 
Saens and Liszt, all in four-hand ar- 
rangements, of which we accumulated a 
large library. Although we were both 
deaf, such was our unity of thought 
and expression that we gave to our 
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friends much pleasure in these impromp- 
tu recitals. Later, we were forced to 
change to an upright, first with the 
front on, then with the front removed. 
To increase the volume we moved the 
piano into a very small room, which 
made the sound deafening to hearing 
people. We also experimented with a 
hood resting on top of the piano and 
curving over our heads to direct the 
sound toward us, but we did not find 
that as satisfactory as we had expected. 

By means of these makeshifts we kept 
up our art far beyond the time that 
deaf people usually do, but the duet 
playing ended with my mother’s death. 
I continued composing, and my greatest 
activity was when I could hardly hear 
the upper part of the scale. I would 
work out the music on the lower part 
of the keyboard and then write it out 
in the higher octave. Under these diffi- 
culties I wrote in all forms including 
eight operettas, all performed, and some 
published. I made some _ use. of 
earphones but their effect was so detri- 
mental to what little hearing I had left 
that neither phones nor anything else are 
of any use to me now. [I still play the 
piano, however, although I can hear it 
only mentally. 

As I think of the years when I used 
to spend whole days poring over music 
scores and storing up in my mind a 
knowledge of about everything good in 
music I did not realize, at the time, 
how valuable it would become to me. 
Today I can tinkle through an allegro 
by Mozart, sound the depths of the 
noble, slow movements of Beethoven, or 
weave the gossamer harmonies of my 
beloved Grieg and feel the old reactions 
as strongly as if I could hear by sound. 
I am satisfied to stick to the standard 
music without trying to imagine the in- 
tricacies of the modernists, Stravinsky, 
and the rest, who have risen since I 
became deaf. Ragtime I know, but 
jazz is a closed book to me, yet I feel 
that in jazz may lie the germ of our 
national school of music. There is such 
a tremendous vitality of rhythm in it, 


but it is very weak in its musical ideas, 
and in harmony. This may improve as 
greater minds develop the jazz concep- 
tion. 

[ meet many deafened people who have 
given up their interest in music. [| 
think they should keep on as if noth- 
ing had happened, and continue to play 
their familiar pieces. Let me say to 
the deaf pianist, “Don’t give up your 
music.” You are more fortunate than 
the deaf singer, or violinist, for you play 
a mechanical instrument and you do 
not have to depend upon hearing to be 
in tune. Take an arrangement of some 
orchestral piece you are familiar with 
and as you play imagine the orchestral 
color as you used to hear it. Then 
there is the great mass of musical lit- 
erature constantly increasing which will 
keep you abreast of the times. All the 
new schools of composition, as_ they 
arise, are discussed with thematic illus- 
trations that may tax your powers of 
musical analysis to the utmost. I am 
just as keen on the new developments in 
music as I ever was. I can even appre- 
ciate the whole tone scale of Debussey, 
but I confess to some dismay if they 
ever begin to write music in the quarter- 
tone scale that I see mentioned in the 
musical reviews. Furthermore, I find I 
can get real enjoyment from a_ piano 
recital of music familiar to me. I watch 
the player’s hands and can readily follow 
them, and at the end applaud with the 
enthusiasm of my hearing neighbor. I 
once gave a recital of my own songs, 
with the assistance of a soloist, playing 
all the accompaniments myself by lip- 
reading. Of course, I did not need any 
music, thus permitting close attention 
to the singer’s lips. Frequent rehearsals 
were necessary before the performance 
was given, but it went very well and the 
listeners thought it a remarkable stunt. 
To be able to do anything as well as a 
normal hearing person, has a wonderfully 
stimulating effect on the deaf one, and 
adds to his happiness. 

Although 


fashions in music may 
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change, let us never forget that the Titan 
of all composers was nearly stone deaf 
when he wrote the Ninth Symphony 
and the later Sonatas. Because of the 
great concentration which his deafness 
gave him he was able to put on paper 
such tremendous ideas that, even today, 
they stand unmatched, and a perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 


is an outstanding event of a lifetime. 
His deafness gave to him such eloquence 
of musical expression as no later com- 
poser has risen to yet. New schools 
will have their day, and there may be 
diversions into new tonal paths, but the 
temple reared by a deaf composer will 
always stand like Gibraltar in the world 
of music. 








N the May number of the VoLta 
Review, Miss Willoughby added to 
the joy of life by her designation of 
teachers of the deaf as the “Silent Sis- 
ters.” The Editor’s all-but-expressed 
opinion is that I, at any rate, cannot 
qualify as a member of the Sisterhood, 
owing to my ever-increasing tendency to 
encroach on other people’s pages. In 
view of the limitations imposed by every 
available space I have been tempted this 
month to ask her in editorial columns, 
to tell you of a vacation plan that these 
same Silent Sisters can gloriously fur- 
ther; but I just can’t let her have it. 
This is it—wouldn’t you like to help 
me plan, while we have time to think 
about it, a number of special teachers’ 
issues for next winter? The idea is 
to devote our corner to some one school- 
room subject in certain issues, and so 
group the pages that the teachers can 
clip them out for preservation in their 
loose-leaf ‘‘method”” note books, under 
topical headings, if they wish. There 
are two ways in which you can help— 
and, of course, the scheme will not work 
out at all without your cooperation. One 
way is to tell me some of the points you 
would like to have discussed. In this 
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way we can be sure whether there is 2 
desire for such material, and, if so, can 
present the subjects most wanted. The 
other is, to respond to demands as they 
arise, with accounts of your own meth- 
ods and experience. We should all sike 
to know, for instance, what results you 
are getting in training residual hearing, 
and how you are getting them; whether, 
as time passes, you value that sort of 
work more as brain stimulus, a medium 
of teaching language, a means of voice 
training, or a developer of hearing. We 
should like to know how extensively, and 
in what ways, public school readers are 
being used in the schools for the deaf. 
The young teachers who are trying to do 
good work in schools that have not yet 
been able to provide adequate supervision 
and equipment for the teachers want to 
know a thousand things. This is where 
we can all lend a hand. 

The Votta Review will pay one dol- 
lar for each usable contribution, along 
lines of school work, reserving the right 
to reject, abbreviate or ask for ampli- 
fication. Three or four hundred words 
to the item will be a good standard, but 
long articles of value will be welcomed 
and paid for proportionately. In send- 
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ing in items for this purpose please write 
each subject on a separate piece of paper, 
for convenience in assembling. 

Now, isn’t it worth while to break 
or discard that “vow of silence” in view 
of the spirit of fellowship and helpful- 
ness we may promote, and the definite 
assistance that will be forthcoming in 
many schoolroom problems ? 

I want to discuss some vacation ideas 
with the mothers, too. With summer- 
time upon us, the schools closed, and the 
children at home again, the mother’s op- 
portunity to study her child has come. 
From mental, spiritual and physical 
standpoints, alike, this study is important 
if these deaf little folk are to have the 
home relations and the steadying bonds 
of understanding that their handicapped 
brothers and sisters enjoy. Once, a 
mother, asked what she and her little 
deaf son had done during the summer, 
said: “Well, not much of anything. He 
can’t talk to amount to anything and I 
never know what to do with him, so 
he just plays around the streets till time 
to go back to school every year. 

“Can you imagine anything much 
more tragic for both of them? No reali- 
zation on her part that it takes love and 
sympathetic help to give a small boy 
courage in trying out his newly acquired 
and imperfect speech at home; no effort 
to find what the school year had done 
for him and back it up; no understand- 
ing that the deepest need of every child 
is mother-love; and for Little Boy, him- 
self, nothing but the rough-and-tumble 
of the streets with the unconsidering 
cruelty of the normal street gang to- 
ward any boy who is “different.” 

About the physical child: In the 
October number of Hygeia, a health 
magazine published by the American 
Medical Association for lay readers, a 
writer gave this table in regard to public 
school children: 


More than 1 per cent have organic heart 
lesions. 

From 5 to 10 per cent have or have had 
tuberculosis. 


From 20 to 30 per cent in most schools are 
malnourished. 
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From 25 to 35 per cent have defective vision. 

From 5 to 8 per cent have defective hearing. 

From 15 to 35 per cent have adenoids, dis- 
eased tonsils, or other glandular defects in- 
jurious to health. 

From 50 to 98 per cent have defective teeth. 

He makes the very pertinent com- 
ment: “If we pass from what the child 
was to what the adult is, is it not sig- 
nificant that from 30 to 40 per cent of 
the young men of the nation were unfit 
for war?” 

We all know that deafness, unfor- 
tunately, does not confer any immunity 
to the other ills that childish flesh is 
heir to; so one of every mother’s sum- 
mer problems is health. Is she going 
to send her child back to school well 
fortified for the year’s work; or is he 
to be one of the all-too-large group who, 
having left school rosy and sound after 
the term of simple food, long, regular 
hours of sleep, and judiciously assigned 
duties and responsibilities, returns thin, 
sallow and irritable? That usually 
rests with the father and mother, and is 
primarily the mother’s business. 

The medical men say that practically 
everyone has had tuberculosis at some 
time or other, but that the germs cannot 
thrive in a healthy body. Therefore 
the best preventive is the maintenance of 
a high standard of health, which is best 
secured by obedience to the simplest 
laws; eat nourishing food, drink plenty 
of water, sleep from eight to ten or 
more hours of the twenty-four, sleep 
with open windows, get all the fresh air 
possible, keep pencils, finger nails and 
other possibly unclean things out of 
the mouth, always wash the hands _be- 
fore eating, bathe frequently, keep the 
teeth well brushed and in good condi- 
tion, and see that the organs of elimi- 
nation function properly. That sounds 
easy, doesn’t it? Yet how often we fail! 
Take the matter of nourishing food. 
Of all the implications that a mother 
resents, one that her child is not well 
nourished probably takes the lead; yet 
malnutrition is merely imperfect nutri- 
tion, and the child who empties a full 
plate of food that his childish organs 
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cannot assimilate or that fails to give 
him certain needed elements is just as 
truly malnourished as the admittedly un- 
derfed child. The trouble is that chil- 
dren, to make proper growth and at 
the same time to develop due strength, 
need different diet from people who have 
finished these processes, and have only to 
maintain their strength. The years be- 
tween two and_ seven sometimes 
called “the neglected years of childhood.” 
In matters of diet we might extend the 
period considerably. Did you ever try 
to raise a puppy? It is an interesting 
process, physiologically, because its life 
course runs so swiftly that the wisdom 
or unwisdom of a certain diet quickly 
becomes apparent. Other things being 
equal, you can have a plump, frisky 
little puppy or a lank, bony, listless one 
in a very short time, just according to 


are 


the food elements you give it. If our 
human youngsters showed as quickly 
the results of poor management perhaps 
they would have less candy between 
meals, fewer sodas and other weird 


compounds, no tea or coffee, no greasy 
foods or heavy meats and _ indigestible 
salads, etc., and more of the life-giving 
milk, eggs, grains and fruits they need— 
and perhaps fewer distressed parents lat- 
er on would wonder why Providence ( ?) 
should afflict their innocent darlings 
with “poor constitutions,” unsound teeth, 
and other ills. Some authorities say that 
up to the age of twenty, everyone should 
drink at least a quart of milk a day; 
after that a pint. Does your child do it? 
Certainly every child is entitled to the 
retention of his taste for the simple, 
wholesome foods he needs, although this 
involves the withholding of the unwhole- 
some, absolutely. He should no more be 
fed like an adult than he should be 
dressed like one. 

The story of how one mother made 
her small son like prunes, as told by 
Edith Lochridge Reid in the May 
Hygeia, should be a revelation to mothers 
who are trying to instill right food habits 
in the coming generation. 
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This mother offered Billy prune juice 
when he was just beginning to eat food 
from a spoon. He sputtered and made a 
wry face, so she put it aside. 

The next day she again produced the 
prune juice when she knew Billy was 
quite hungry. He swallowed some, but 
spit the rest out. With untiring patience, 
she tried again. Each time he swallowed 
a little bit more. Finally she laid a 
whole prune with pit removed, on his 
high chair, and because he discovered 
this treasure himself, he ate the fruit 
with great enjoyment and prattled for 
more. 


This mother could just as easily have 
taught the baby not to like prunes, as 
she finally did train him to eat them. 

The very first day and night at home 
tell the alert mother a number of im- 
portant things about her child. How 
about his eyes? You must take good 
care of them, for little deaf Son’s eyes 
do duty for ears, too. Teach him never 
to read in poor light, nor lying down, 
nor when his eyes feel tired. Teach him 
to avoid badly placed or too strong 
lights. And notice whether he has any 
difficulties of vision. Sometimes defects 
of sight add to the already present defect 
of balance in a deaf child, a great and 
unavoidable burden, which no one but 
the mother is likely to discover. How 
about his teeth? Don’t let Son’s baby 
teeth decay and so communicate disease 
to the permanent teeth yet to come. 
They should be promptly filled, for to 
pull them soon is to risk contracting the 
space for the permanent teeth and caus- 
ing endless pain and trouble. Better 
take care of the holes and let Mother 
Nature do the extracting in her own 
way. How about breathing ? 
Does he breathe properly or does his 
mouth hang open? Do you ever hear 
a queer little creak somewhere in _ his 
head when he eats, or cries? Does the 
opening in his throat look very small, or 
swollen, or ragged at the sides, when 
you press the back of his tongue down? 
If you have any doubts, take him to a 


Son’s 
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“I'M NEGLECTED.” “I'M NOT.” 
competent throat specialist for examina- 
tion. Your good friend, the family 
doctor, often laughs at you for what he 
calls undue anxiety and pokes fun at 
specialists; but he isn’t the one who is 
rearing your little deaf child—and more- 
over, he usually has not the equipment 
for making a high examination for ade- 
noids. Just as you would rather buy a 
lawn mower from a reputable hardware 
dealer than from the average depart- 
ment store, so you would rather talk 
throats with the man who has made a 
special study of them. Adenoids and bad 
tonsils can add a vast deal to Little Son’s 
handicap, and the operations for remov- 
ing them are no longer to be dreaded. 
Another thing you should watch. Do 
you see indications that Son has acquired 
habits of self-abuse? Children are un- 
moral creatures until they are taught to 
distinguish right and wrong, and, too, 
the cause of such a habit is often en- 
tirely physical; so don’t say that no child 
of yours would ever do such a thing but, 
instead, keep in mind its possibility and 
its menace and go to your doctor if you 
think it exists. 

Then there is the question of conta- 
gious diseases. Shall you accept them 
as the common lot of children and feel 
that the sooner Son has them and gets it 
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over, the better? Or shall you avoid 
exposure to them? There is less differ- 
ence of opinion about it than there used 
to be, even in regard to the so-called 
harmless ones, thanks to the investiga- 
tions of medical men, and the reports 
of government workers. For instance, 
in the U. S. Census of 1920, measles 
was found to rank next to scarlet fever 
among diseases affecting the inner ear 
and causing deafness. Surgeon W. C. 


Rucker, of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, gives the death rate from 


measles in this country as varying from 
'4 of 1 per cent to 35 per cent, and the 
average as possibly 1 per cent. That 
means that ten thousand of our children 
died of measles in 1920, according to 
his official statement. Any number of 
serious complications may follow measles, 
the most frequent being a particularly 
fatal form of pneumonia. Add to these 
facts the further one that measles is 
highly contagious and that the doctors 
are coming to believe that its most con- 
tagious stage is when a person is just 
taking it, and it becomes plain that 
Little Son should be shielded from ex- 
posure; also that he should not be 
allowed to expose others to it if he has 
contracted it. When measles is about, 
any cough should be regarded with 
suspicion during its first three or four 
days and the cougher isolated. One is 
never too old to contract measles, but 
the younger the child, the more apt it is 
to produce serious results. Since one of 
the common diseases of childhood has 
proved so treacherous, it seems at least 
reasonable to conclude that the less. ill- 
ness a child has, the better off he is! 
Through the southern part of our 
country, wherever sandy soil, moisture, 
and warmth prevail, another thing to be 
guarded against is hookworm. There 
the harmless summer joy of going bare- 
footed has its danger, for the larvae of 
hookworm remain on or near the surface 
of the soil and climb up on sticks, de- 
caying vegetable matter, etc. When they 
come into contact with human skin, they 
quickly burrow through, and soon their 
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host has ground itch. If this were all, 
one would feel that it was quite enough ; 
but hookworm infestation poisons the 
whole system and its results are apathy, 
laziness, pallor, sickliness, stunted growth 
and mental deficiency. Fortunately, 
-hookworim infestation can be successfully 
treated ; but its work is insidious, and the 
proverbial ounce of prevention is much 
the pleasanter way to cope with it. In 
some localities, from 75 to 90 per cent 
of the population is infested, and such 
people are, by the very nature of their 
trouble, too apathetic and ignorant to 
regard sanitation, so wherever they roam, 
soil contamination spreads hookworm. 


The most common obstacle to the 
robust development of our American 
children, perhaps, is the outcropping of 
the nervous American temperament both 
in them and in their parents. If you can 
convince yourself that adult pleasures 
are definitely unwholesome for Little 
Son, you will have done a great thing 
for him. Even a long automobile trip 
for a young child is to be deplored, 
according to a noted child specialist of 
Boston. He says that the rush of air, 
the constant change of scene, and the 
excitement do much harm, especially if 
the child is of the nervous type. Son 
needs long hours of sleep, beginning 
early in the evening. Give him, this 
summer, a definite bedtime, graduated ac- 
cording to his years, but not later than 
seven-thirty if he is a little fellow, and 
not later than nine till he is past twelve, 
and then restricted to common sense 
limits still, and see if it doesn’t pay. If 
he says he can’t go to sleep that early, 
never mind; the rest and quiet will do 
their own work at home, just as they do 
at school. You hear mothers say, “How 
foolish! Why Jack never goes to bed 
till we do. He loves the movies and 
everything so much that it would be 
selfish to deprive him of them. And I’m 
sure it would be hard to find a livelier 
boy than he is. Anyway, I’ve no one 
to leave him with in the evening.” It 
does seem, doesn’t it, that the woman 
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who has the temerity to launch a soul 
into this world ought to have the forti- 
tude to endure deprivation of evening 
amusements for a few years in order to 
clothe that soul with a sound body? 
Jack, you’ll observe, is more often than 
not, peevish, cantankerous, or plainly 
nervous; but if he is not, he still is not 
getting the materials of which calm, 
strong, sweet-natured and robust man- 
hood is made. Indeed. neither physically 
nor morally is he getting them if the 
usual “movie” constitutes his evening 
recreation. Don’t forget that undue 
nervousness is often an accompaniment 
of deafness, so Son needs to be guarded 
from everything that tends to produce 
depression or morbidness—from scenes 
of human grief and distress. It will be 
long years before you can make him 
understand that death and the grave are 
only chrysalis stages in the human life 
cycle; that God’s in His heaven, and 
heaven begins in human hearts; so look 
out for those early impressions. 

I have said so much of disease, that I 
must say this of health: It is the natural 
condition, intended for all of us. If 
eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, 
it is no less the price of health where 
people congregate. But first, last, and 
all the time, for our children—sunshine, 
God’s out-of-doors, “clean dirt,’ and 
joyous work and play, coupled with wise 
forethought and lovingly firm discipline 
are the normal and delightful means for 
securing that vigor of soul and body 
that is, or should be, every child’s birth- 
right. 





¢ 
Free instruction in taxidermy 1s given 
to boy scouts by the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York City. 


The instruction is individual, and the boys 
are encouraged to thorough work by the 
offer of a taxidermy badge. 
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SILENT TREES 


By Laura ALIceE DAVIES 


A SOOTHING stillness broods above 
the trees, 
disturbs the 


No quivering twig 


calm, the leaves 


Hang motionless, as if an_artist’s 
brush 
Had painted them against the sky; 


the hush 

Of old cathedral aisles is in the air; 

The shadows lie upon the grass just 
where 

They fell; a pair of robins have a 
nest 

In that high, sheltered bough, but they 
are blessed 
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With instinct, and respect the moods 
of trees 

In silent times of worship such as these. 

Oh, that our grosser, human ears could 


hear 

The choirs of fairy voices hovering 
near ; 

The silent rapture of the souls of trees 

At rest, before the fitful, laughing 
breeze 

Returns to worry them. Dear trees, 
we take 

From you, the strength of quietness. 
Awake, 


Deep, down in us, the power and will 
To close the outer senses, and be still. 








THE GOUGH SCHOOL 


By Atma L. CnHaprtn, Principal 





ENTRANCE TO THE GOUGH SCHOOL 


HE new day school for the deaf in 

San Francisco, called the Gough 

School, was formally dedicated 
November 18th, 1923. 

This department for deaf pupils was 
created in 1901 through an act of the 
Legislature and receives financial aid 
from the state as well as the city. Dur- 
ing the existence of the department one 
hundred and sixteen pupils have been 
enrolled. 

Until the opening of the new school 
in 1923, the classes occupied quarters 
in a school for the hearing and latterly 
a residence. 

The present building was planned to 


accommodate eighty pupils. It was de- 
signed by Mr. John Reid, Jr., City 
Architect of San Francisco. Its exte- 


rior is finished in a warm brown plaster 
and the roof is covered with variegated 
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Cordova terra-cotta tile, giving an 
Italian feeling. 

The site is on a steep slope and this 
physical handicap added greatly to the 
and problem of planning. To 
accomimodate the building to this slope, 
the floors are arranged on four levels. 
This scheme permits of direct access to 
the outside at each floor. The building 
is the open “L” shaped type and gives 
south or east exposures for all rooms. 

The class rooms are sixteen by eigh- 
teen feet and there are eight of them. 
Each class room consists of the class 
room proper with its blackboards, pin- 
ning rail, centrally controlled clock sys- 
tem and teacher’s telephone, with hat and 
coat room containing lockers, shelving 
and wash basin. 

Besides the class rooms there are the 
Manual Training room for woodworking 


cost 
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GOUGH SCHOOL 


and drawing, and the Domestic Science 
suite, consisting of dining room and a 
combined cooking laboratory and sewing 
room. The principal’s office is adjoin- 
ing the room where she conducts her 
individual class. Two of the class rooms 
are divided by a folding partition which 
can be removed when an assembly room 
is required. 

The boys’ and girls’ toilets are so 


arranged that they have an abundance 


— 
ae 
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BALL COURT, GOUGH 


FOR THE DEAF—FRONT VIEW 


of outside ventilation and are directly 
accessible from the playground. 

The heating is obtained by direct steam 
radiation, supplied from low pressure 
centrally located boiler. 

The yard, 90x90 feet, has been ter- 
raced and stepped to create the necessary 
level areas for play space. 

The school is located on Washington 
Street between Franklin and Gough 
Streets. 


as 


SCHOOL 














“And great and numerous as are the blessings of friendship, this certainly is the 
sovereign one, that it gives us bright hopes for the future and forbids weakness and 
despair.”—Cicero. 


EAR FRIENDS: 

This month we are going to talk 
about Hobbies primarily. There 
isn’t one of us who hasn’t read some- 
where of the hobbies that people ride, 
but it is the hobbies that are just suit- 
able for people with dull ears, that have 
especial appeal to us. In May, we 
offered a prize for the best letter on 
MY MOST FASCINATING HOBBY 
SINCE I BECAME DEAF, and it was 
honestly hard to decide which was the 
best reply that came in, there were so 
many splendid suggestions. We finally 
awarded the prize to Miss Kathleen M. 
Hempel, of Elkader, Iowa, for the fol- 
lowing letter, because her hobby was 
not only absorbing to her, but it served 
a useful purpose of benefit to the gov- 
ernment as well, and you must admit 
it is fascinating—perhaps the most fas- 

cinating brought to our attention. 


Dear Friendly Lady: 

This month you asked us to write you 
ot some hobby that we have taken up since 
our deafness. My hobby is bird banding, 
but I have been doing the work in spite 
of my bad hearing, rather than because of 
it. I have always been interested in birds 
and was studying them before I became so 
deaf; if we are really interested in a sub- 
ject it takes a great deal to discourage us. 


It was during the fall of 1920 that the 
Biological Survey at Washington, D. C.,, 
took up this work and called for banders. 
I am glad that I was among the first to re- 
spond, for I have had so much pleasure from 
the work. The Survey furnishes you with a 
Federal permit, numbered bands and record 
cards, they also send instructions for the 
making of the traps; they (the traps) last 
for many years and are not very expensive. 
A government sparrow trap can be made 
for $6, but if one makes it oneself it would 
probably be much less. A _ pull-string trap 
is very cheap. 

Bird banding is for the study of bird 
migration. The government wishes to know 
if birds come back to the same nesting 
sites each year. How far they travel, how 
long it takes them, if young birds come 
back to the place where they were raised 
and other important questions. 

Since I have been doing this work I have 
banded a total of 466 birds, of 29 species. 
Following is the list: Downy Woodpecker, 
28; Chickadee, 47; Tufted Titmouse, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 28; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 13; Slate-colored Junco, 6; Cardinal, 
6; Bronzed Grackle, 51; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; Blue- 
jay, 78; Wren, 30; Catbird, 27; Robin, 52; 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 6; Chipping Spar- 
row, 7; Mourning Dove, 4; Night Hawk, 4; 
Field Sparrow, 4; Baltimore Oriole, 9; 
Brown Thrasher, 11; Flicker, 8; Purple 
Martin, 9; Red-headed Woodpecker, 9; Bank 


Swallow, 3; Maryland Yellow-throat, 1; 
Red-winged Black bird, 1; White-throated 
Sparrow 1; Ovenbird, 1. Of birds banded 


Dewny, Hairy, Red-Headed Woodpeckers, 
Juncos, Cardinals, Grackles, Jays, Catbirds, 
Robins, and Thrashers have returned to mv 
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traps the year following the banding. Two 
Bronzed Grackles that I banded were re- 
captured in Arkansas this spring. 

If any one knows the birds so as to be 
able to identify those entering the traps, 
this is a fascinating hobby. It is not only 
a hobby but a truly scientific work and the 
government is very glad to have banders 
in every state and territory. You cannot 
get lonesome or blue when you have such 
an interesting pastime. Children should not 
attempt this work, as there are too many 
important records to make, but there is 
nothing difficult about it, and one has the 
satisfdction of knowing that something well 
worth while is being accomplished. I would 
like to have anyone wishing to know more 
about banding write to me. One’s hobby 
cannot cure deafness, but it can make one 
forget about it. 


Why don’t some of you leagues and 
clubs for the hard of hearing form 
classes for the 
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banding and see their mounted specimens 
of butterflies (which they will have 
proudly on exhibition) just to compare 
the data taken in various parts of this 
vast country of ours. Think of the 
opportunities for exchanges, and_ the 
spur of competition—one of the little 
things needed to tighten the links of 
friendship. What do you think of these 
suggestions, Miss Field Secretary of the 
American Federation? 

And now I must let you read Dr. 
Loeb’s letter. 

A hobby! How many laugh at the idea! 
And yet, what real happiness one derives 
from spending one’s leisure time in doing 
just what one likes best. 


The wise philosophers of today tell us we 
must learn to “loiter ’ 





study of birds, and | 
have your members 
become ‘“banders ?” 
Make your walks 
into the country 
during the summer _ || 
and fall of profit | 
to you—not only | 
in good health and | 
revived spirits, but | 
in knowledge 
gained. And later, 
if you will send a_ || 
report of the band- || 
ing done by your 
members, we can publish it in the 
Friendly Corner, and give you the 
credit for being the first or the mo&t 
successful organization for the hard of 
hearing doing this work, as one of its 
hobbies. 

And right in line with birds come 
butterflies, another scientific study that 
is also fun. The best letter on butterflies 
as a hobby (for there was more than 
one) is the following from Dr. C. M. 
Loeb, of Philadelphia. Again, couldn’t 
a group in the organizations for the hard 
of hearing combine this study with that 
of birds? I’d like to go. to Boston, 
Columbus, Houston, Toronto, and San 
Francisco and visit the clubs there some 
day and read over their results in bird- 


travel, in the 


somewhere else? 


publication. 


ington, D. C. 





YOUR GREATEST SOURCE OF | 
INSPIRATION 


Did you find it 
out-of-doors, 
friends, in church, 


A dollar will be given for the BEST 
letter on MY GREATEST SOURCE | 
OF INSPIRATION SINCE I HAVE | 
BECOME DEAFENED. Write brief- || 
ly and to the point. 
mitted to the contest are subject to 
Send your 
|| before August ist to The Friendly 
|| Lady, 1601 35th Street N. W., Wash- 


—to pause and enjoy 
the beauties of this 
life as we pass along. 
Such indulgence may 
make life worth liv- 
ing; it gives a new 
| interest and _ brings 
| us into contact with 
| other kindred souls. 
| 


in the books, in 
among 
in your club, or 


Many a happy hour 
has come to me since 
i have started to col- 





All letters sub- || lect butterflics. Na- 
|| ture has put some of 
contribution her most artistic 


ing of these creatures. 
One may gaze and 
gaze on the wonderful 
their 


| etforts into the color- 
| 
| 


coloring of 
wings. 

It is easy to get cocoons, and raise these 
butterflies and see them unfold their beauty 
before our very eyes. It is interesting also 
to learn to handle the specimens if one has 
a little patience, and then one can trade 
duplicates and before one has spent any 
capital to speak of, one may have quite a 
collection. Then, if one has sufficient in- 
terest in science, or even in geography, that 
subject that includes so much, one may 
learn a great deal to make one’s life fuller 
and finer. Then, too, it brings one in 
pleasant relations with others, so many 
true friendships grow just from such an 
uplifting hobby, not to mention the added 
interest in the Great Outdoors. 


While we are out-of-doors with birds 
and butterflies, it is fitting that we should 
consider the following hobby of land- 
scape architecture—the setting for the 
bird-and-butterfly hobbies might well be 
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a hobby in itself, as it is with Miss Rose 
Dickinson, of St. Joseph, Michigan. 


I often wonder, as I look back on the last 
fifteen years—since I first began to grow deaf 
—what kind of person I should have been if 
I still possessed two perfectly good ears. What 
would I have done with my life, and if hear- 
ing had been just the easy process it is to 
most people, would I perhaps have gone forth 
and been a force in some fine civic cause, or 
might I on the other hand have developed 
remarkable ability as an irresistible and dash- 
ing “Vamp.” As both of these visions. still 
continue to rise up and tempt me, I like to 
think that I might have excelled in either ca- 
pacity, though as a matter of fact, if I had 
not been turned aside to travel the Silent Road 
I no doubt would have been a failure in both, 
and merely have developed into a very mediocre 
and worldly sort of person. 

Now, after my years of discipline, derived 
as only those who are deaf can know, from 
the many petty trials of increas‘ng deafness, 
I can say with thankfulness that my mind and 
heart are far more eppreciative of the things 
of the spirit than they ever would have been 
had I not been awakened by deafness. The 
Ines of Wordsworth are read with deeper 
meaning than they ever could have been other- 
wise : 

“The world is 
soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We have given our hearts away, a 

boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers: 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not—” 

The result is that I am now the happy 
possessor of the most interesting hobby in the 
world for a deaf person—to my mind—Land- 
scane Architecture. Indirectly it is enabling me 
:o fulfill both of my previous dreams in a small 
way—I am endeavoring to help beautify the 
small town where I live—the Civic Uplift idea 
—and I can also practice vamping methods if 
necessary upon my male rivals in the field. 

For two years I took private instruction in 
the office of a landscape architect, being for- 
tunate in finding a patient and willing firm 
who, during their slack winter season, were 
kind enough to shout at me all the theories 
and principles of the profession that I would 
absorb. The world of interest that it opened 
up to me was marvelous. Historv, architec- 
ture, and above all, the great diversity of 
Nature all about me—all these began to yield 
through my eyes, more than I had ever before 
fully appreciated. Every tree and shrub by 
the roadside now is an individual, where before 
I was only on speaking terms with the elm, 
the oak, or the lilac families. 

Last fall my hobby developed almost into a 
profession, for the firm that instructed me 
offered me a job during the fall months. It 
being the first real job I had ever held in my 
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life, I was so nervous the first day, for fear 
I should be late, that I rose at six and reached 
the office before it was open! My experience 
there resulted in developing in me a feeling 
that I had something worth-while to offer the 
world in spite of my deafness—planning gar- 
dens and laying out grounds about homes to 
make them more homelike, was a constructive 
interest; and so now with the whole summer 
before me, and Nature waiting as a friend 
along every roadside, I feel that mine is in- 
deed a hobby yielding a wealth of peace and 
pleasure. 


Indoor hobbies for winter time and for 
city folk are our next consideration. 
The most interesting letter in this line 
came from Mr. George William Lewin, 
of Galt, Ontario, Canada. Is it one 
vou have ever considered—this of col- 
lecting maps and traveling on magic 
carpets ? 


I think the most fascinating hobby is 
nothing less than map collecting. I have, 
since becoming deafened, taken up various 
hobbies. Stamp and book collecting, photo- 
graphy and gardening (chiefly in bulbs)... . 
In the short time I spent at school, geography 
was my strong point with history a close 
second. And now, when reading a_ book, 
say one of Dumas’, I like nothing better 
than a large map of Paris handy. Or, when 
reading the Adventures of Jimmie Dale, 
a map of New York City. Kit Carson calls 
for a map of Colorado. Jack London takes 
one from Alaska to the South Seas. The 
chief of my collection is a large World 
Atlas that took me over two years to collect 
and bind into book form. Over 600 pages 
of maps, charts and reading matter, relative 
to politics, vegetation, minerals, rainfall, 
etc. of the various countries. Full page 
maps of the larger cities, ancient and modern 
Rome, ancient and modern Palestine. No, 
I can’t think of a more fascinating hobby 
than map-reading. 

When one’s travels are limited to the 
towns one lives in, there is a great deal of 
pleasure in such a pastime as travel on the 
library table, the whole world over. 


One other letter on indoor hobbies, 
and then we must turn to other matters. 
This letter is from Margaret Marnette, 
of Des Moines, lowa. 


I’m going to tell you one of my hobbies 
which I have just lately become interested 
in enough to try to make a profit from it. 
I consider this hobby especially interesting 
and there is always a new something to get 
out of it. This hobby is the art known as 
paper work, or rather, fashion'ng crepe paper 
novelties and decorations. 

Once I attended a banquet where there 
were cunning candy kids for tavors; when I 
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came home I took the paper from my “kid” 
and carefully took the clothing apart. Then 
I tried to make a dress like the one the 
doll wore. It was lots of fun, and altho 
I didn’t succeed so well at first, the doll I 
made was every bit as clever as the one | 
had received at the banquet. 

Next I went to the library and read all 
the books I could find on the art. I bought 
a supply of crepe paper at the ten-cent 
store and started out one day to make some 
favors for a luncheon. I made some pale 
pink and lavender fan-shaped combs which 
had a hair-pin stuck through them with 
which to fasten to one’s hair. I next tried 
to make some miniature vanities; they were 
round, with draw strings of a_ different 
color, and little bows on the sides of them. 

The hobby is not only interesting, but as 
I said it is also an easy method of making 
a bit of extra change for such favors are 
always in demand at specialty stores. 

I hope others will try my hobby. 


We have received an interesting letter 
from Miss E. Hutchinson, of Christ- 
church, N. Z., where there is a league. 
The letter is addressed to all of you: 


To those who cannot afford to buy a hearing 
device, it may be of interest to try my device 
—a steel rod, very thin, flattened at both ends. 
Lay one end on the teeth, the other on a 
panel of the piano. Though very deaf, I can 
hear the music almost perfectly when playing 


myself or listening to others play. It is an 
improvement on setting one’s teeth on the 
piano, which is so awkward. When the 


nerves of the ear are not destroyed, is answers 
well, and one can have very much enjoyment 
from music. At our league at Christchurch 
we are all very interested in the article on 
“Hearing by Radio’ and hope to hear more 
of it. 

One of our younger readers spoke of 
the radio in a recent letter to me. He 
made a suggestion which sounds very 
practicable. 


I had the measles when I was six weeks old 
and it caused me to be deaf. Lately I was 
listening over the radio and heard some beau- 
tiful music. I heard them talking, but I 
don’t know what they said. My parents are 
very happy to know that I heard over the 
radio. I think I will hear more another time. 
My mother says she thinks if she and I both 
have earphones on our heads, so when they 
speak words she can tell me, I may in time 
understand what is said over the radio with 
her help. 


Have any of our lip-readers tried this 
means of understanding the words? Tell 
us about it. 
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It seems strange to me that in the 
face of so much satisfactory evidence 
there should still be so many people 
skeptical in regard to the efficacy of lip- 
reading. Nobody says that lip-reading 
will help everybody. We even know 
many people who can’t learn French, who 
have good ears and can’t learn to play 
the piano, and yet nobody thinks those 
who teach a foreign language or music 
are trauds. But, strange to say, lip- 
reading is still considered amusing, out- 
rageous, a waste of time, a graft, accord- 
ing to the perverted point of view. To 
quote a recent letter: 


I was interested in your reference to the 
lack of interest so many hard of hearing 
people show in lip-reading. There seems to be 
an idea prevalent that it is a fraud, a sort of 
graft or taking advantage of a misfortune 
in order to extract money. I heard it in 
Cleveland last winter. 


And / have heard it in many other 
places than Cleveland ! 


I sometimes think it must be these 
same skeptics who make possible the 
frequent advertisements of fake hearing 
devices and “cures” I come across in the 
newspapers and magazines. I just cut 
out one full column advertisement of 
Virex, formerly Rattlesnake Oil, which 
must have cost a pretty fortune, that I 
believe was paid for by the suckers who 
“knock” lip-reading and yet try on the 
side to “cure” their hearing by any means 
possible. M’m, it takes all kinds of 
people to make up this world, doesn’t it? 


Yours for hobbies, lip-reading and 
anything that is going to boost us up a 
peg, 

THE FRIENDLY LADY. 


ae oe 
one of the best boosters we have ever 


The Correspondence Club is 
discovered. You can see over the tree- 
tops after you belong a while. Join us 
Address 
THE Frienpty Lapy, 1601 35th Street, 


Washington, D. C, 


and find out how it is done. 








“HENS 


IS 


HENS” 


By JoHn A. FERRALL 


Y FRIENDS express surprise that 

the occasional criticisms of my 

articles do not irritate me. The 
criticisms do irritate me; most assuredly 
they do! The difficulty is that before 
I can think up any form of revenge 
sufficiently diabolical to suit my fancy, 
the resentment has worn off or some 
other reader has written me in a com- 
mendatory tone. There are always 
bouquets as well as brickbats, of course, 
only the brickbats, as might be expected, 
make the strongest and most lasting 
impression. 

After all, the critics show that they 
have at least read my contributions, and 
this is something of a compliment in 
itself. Anything is better than being 
ignored. 

Oh, I appreciate the value of intelli- 
gent and constructive criticism—if there 
is any such thing. But my appreciation 
is about as lukewarm as the affection 
little Maurice had for his mother on a 
certain occasion. She had just finished 
switching him for some offense or other 
and, the task being completed, asked, 
“Maurice, do you love Mother?” 

“No! NO!” yelled Maurice. 

He was promptly switched again. 


Then the question was_ repeated: 
“Maurice, do you love Mother?” 

“Ye—es,” he sobbed, “I 
but—” he added, hastily, “ 
crazy about you.” 


loves you, 
I ain’t one bit 


“IT like a~ simple friend,” declares 
Ghozali, “who holds my faults like a 
looking-glass before my face.” But I 


do not share his opinion, or preference. 
Everyone to his taste, of course, but in 
my opinion any friend who would do as 
Ghozali suggests would be a_ simple 
friend, and a very simple one at that. 
Uninvited criticism, of course, is 
merely bad manners. One of the ad- 
vantages of deafness is that it makes it 


a trifle more difficult for our misguided 
friends to tell us of our shortcomings. 

It is astonishing, too, to observe how 
frequently criticism is based on a differ- 
ence of opinion rather than a defect in 
the thing criticised. The critic says, in 
effect, “You do not think as I do about 
this matter, «herefore you are wrong, 
you are dishonest, and your article 
should never have been printed.” 

In this connection I recall clearly, as 
I can always recall the uncomplimentary 
things that may have been said about 
my writings, that in The Friendly Cor- 
ner some months ago there was a quota- 
tion from a “Ring” letter in which the 
statement was made: “I get fed up on 
the Ferrall optimism, trying to pretend 
all the time that there is nothing much 
in deafness, and all that.” 


It seems that the correspondence 
circle had been discussing an article by 
Carolyn Wells in which the latter as- 
serted that she had never found a single 
redeeming feature in her deafness. To 
her, deafness is a cloud without the 
semblance of a silver lining. The “Ring” 
member who is “fed up” on my optimism 
agrees heartily with Miss Wells and 


says of her article: “I like that. She is 
absolutely honest.” 
Do you grasp the naiveté of that? 


Because Miss Wells has expressed an 
opinion of deafness that exactly coincides 
with the viewpoint of the “Ring” mem- 
ber, the latter is certain that Miss Wells 
“is absolutely honest.” Conversely, since 
that man Ferrall expresses a different 
opinion and actually goes so far as to 
indicate what he considers to be redeem- 
ing features of deafness, he is not honest 
at all, but “trying to pretend all the 
time. ” Yes, that is the kind of 
miserable worm he is, and the truth is 
not in him. 


A little girl had been hanging around 
the kitchen all morning, much to the 
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annoyance of the cook. Finally the 
latter’s patience was exhausted. 

“Clear out of here, you sassy little 
brat!” she cried to the child, thumping 
on the table with a rolling pin. 

The little girl looked at her coldly. 

“T never allow anyone but my mother 
to speak to me like that,” she said. 

I feel a little bit that way myself. 
But, after all, this critic’s attitude large- 
ly duplicates my own. 

“My idea of an agreeable person,” 
says Disraeli, “is a person who agrees 
with me.” I am afraid, if I am to be 
absolutely truthful, that I must confess 
that this is about my definition, too. 
Certainly, persons who agree with me 
appear to have a firmer grasp on truth 
and honesty than those who disagree. 
The latter, perhaps, are not absolutely 
dishonest, but I usually feel that there 
is no reason for becoming enthusiastic 
over their good judgment. 

Their criticisms may be based on 
honesty, but to me the basis is apt to 
appear as ignorance, and | am reminded 
of the story of the two rather illiterate 
lawyers of early frontier days who pur- 
chased for their office one of the first 
copies of an unabridged dictionary. A 
few days after the book had been de- 
livered and installed, with proper rev- 
erence, in their small office room, one of 
the partners called to the other, “Do 
you spell eqgue- or equi- in equinomical?” 

“I’m not sure,” said the second lawyer. 
“Why don’t you look it up in the new 
dictionary ?” 

“T never thought of that!” exclaimed 
the first man. 

Then he went over to the dictionary 
and began to turn its pages, but with 
poor success. Finally he announced that 
the dictionary did not contain the word. 
His partner was skeptical and made a 
search for himself. He, too, had to 
admit his failure to locate the word. 

He showed his disgust plainly. 

“What do you think of a man who 
would get up a big dictionary like that,” 
he demanded, “and then leave out such 
a common word as equinomical !” 
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His partner just nodded. He had no 
words to suit the occasion. 

Of course, the keenest hurt from crit- 
icism is caused by the darts of those 
who show clearly they know what they 
are talking about. 

A man from Toronto writes me: 
“People who can be reached by funny 
yarns such as you write are on a level 
with a Republican or Democratic voter, 
or a believer in Christianity.” 

Then he adds, encouragingly, “You 
have a facile pen. You like to use it, 
not primarily for the benefit of the deaf, 
but candidly for your own satisfaction. 
In writing you will stretch a good deal 
to get in a funny story. But remember 
Twain! He sacrificed his thinking 
powers and outspoken honesty in time 
to become a mere clown for the mob.” 

There is, you know, a sweet and wist- 
ful charm about this man’s words that 
intrigues one. Also you will have to 
admit, he knows what he is talking about. 
It is perfectly true that I do stretch a 
good deal to get in a funny story. Even 
at that, 1 sometimes have a suspicion 
that there are more than a few readers 
who feel that it would not injure my 
contributions if I stretched a trifle more 
and inserted additional jokes, oases in a 
pretty dry desert. 

And, speaking of stretching to get in 
funny stories—The Humorist (London) 
recalls that Sydney Smith was walking 
one day in the rain without an overcoat. 
A friend remarked: “I wonder you 
don’t catch cold—you never wear an 
overcoat.” Smith, maliciously pretending 
to misunderstand the word “wear” for 
“were,” replied: “No, I never was,” and 
passed on. 

A man who heard this story was so 
amused by it that he deliberately went 
without an overcoat in the hope that 
somebody would address the same re- 
mark to him. 

Nobody did. 

Instead he caught pneumonia. 

When on the verge of death he was 
heard to mutter in his sleep, “You never 
wear an overcoat? No, I never was.” 
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The doctor who overheard him, know- 
ing the original story, guessed rightly 
that the man might be saved if he could 
only be allowed to work off the joke. 

As soon as the patient woke, therefore, 
the doctor said, “I suppose you never 
wear an overcoat?” 

The sick man’s eyes glistened with joy. 
Chuckling to himself, he sat upright in 
bed and replied, “No, doctor, I never 
did.” 

Then, slowly realizing that he had 
lost the great opportunity, he gave a 
groan of self-reproach, and died. 

This story may very well forecast my 
own end. Some day I am going to find 
a spot in one of my contributions where 
| might have inserted a funny story and 
did not, and the shock is apt to be fatal. 


My Toronto correspondent, “wreathing 
the rod of criticism with roses,” cheers 
me slightly by a gentle rebuke of the 
Editor, which serves her perfectly right 
for the outrageous manner in which she 
prints all of my contributions far back 
among the advertising pages. Yes, sir, 
he intimates quite broadly that even if I 
did use my Twain-like thinking powers 
and outspoken honesty it would not do 
any good, because the Editor “refuses 
publication of anything that might jar 
on the religious, patriotic or any similar 
superstitions held by Votta REVIEW 
readers.” 

He is mistaken. 

The Editor has her faults, such as 
printing important contributions among 
the advertisements, but I take off my 
hat to her courage, moral and physical. 
What better illustration of that courage 
could be found than her temerity in 
printing the matrimonial debate that has 
spread over a year or more? I shudder 
when I consider what the older and 
more dignified readers of the VoLTA 
Review must think of this debate, and 
what some of them surely must have 
written to the Editor concerning it! 
With this illustration before me, I cannot 
be convinced that the Editor would re- 
fuse publication to anything she con- 
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sidered suitable, regardless of the “re- 
ligious, patriotic or any similar super- 
stitions held by Votta Review readers.” 

For my own part, I am almost led to 
believe from the numerous and com- 
mendatory letters I have received con- 
cerning my contributions to the matri- 
monial debate, that a profitable field 
is open to me in the preparation and sale 
of such articles. The only drawback 
appears to be the severe competition I 
should meet, for it seems to me that 
almost every magazine | have picked up 
recently has one or more articles on the 
subject. Even so prominent an editor, 
poet and writer as Charles Hanson 
Towne makes some amazingly intimate 
statements in discussing in the June 
Cosmopolitan the reason he has never 
married. 

I feel, however, with Miss Elsie Janis, 
that the titles are not exactly fit and 
proper. In a recent number of Liberty, 
discussing the subject of matrimony, 
she insists that the title assigned her, 
“Why I have never married,” should 
have been modified slightly, reading, 
“Why I have never married—yet.” 

You know, to say to an old bachelor, 
“Why didn’t you ever marry?” puts the 
question in a way to imply that it is 
now a matter of the past, and dead 
beyond reviving. It is much more tact- 
ful to ask, “Why don’t you marry?” 

In criticisms, too, it is often the tone 
rather than the words that forms the 
cutting edge. If, for example, I happen 
to be at the Speech Reading Club of 
Washington some evening and notice a 
lovely young lady across the room asking 
her friend, “Is that Mr. Ferrall?” I 
feel quite elated. But if my speech-read- 
ing skill is working sufficiently well to 
permit me to see that she actually said, 
“Is that Mr. Ferrall?” it makes all the 
difference in the world, and the evening 
is utterly ruined for me. 

It is natural enough that after all these 
years the older readers of the VoLTa 
Review, at least, should be a trifle “fed 
up” on the Ferrall optimism and the 
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Ferrall contributions in general. They 
are like the little girl—stop me if you 
have heard this one—who came down to 
breakfast one morning a little out of 
humor and gazed with some dissatis- 
faction at the egg which formed a reg- 
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ular, and for her, somewhat monotonous 
part of the meal. 
“T do wish,” she grumbled, “that hens 
would lay something else besides eggs.” 
It is a pity, no doubt, but then, you 
know, “hens is hens.” 
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CoNnpucTED By 


ei have two letters today that 
ought to help everybody's “blues.” 

Are you the kind that is helped 
by cheerfulness? Here it is. Dealing 
with drafting, as it does, it is unfortu- 
nate that it did not come in time for our 
last number. I sometimes wonder if 
sailing has been as easy as the writer 
lets us think or whether she is one of 
those happy mortals who remember only 
the pleasant happenings in life and for- 
get the troubles. To a certain degree 
most of us have that choice on the jour- 
ney, to let the happy occurrences oblit- 
erate the bitter memories or to let the 
bitterness arising from the remembrance 
of failures take the whip-hand. A “mouth 
with the corners turned to the sky” is 
a tremendous asset. I will admit that 
I’ve never met anybody whose work was 
cast in artistic lines without a certain de- 
gree of envy. In most business, to keep 
their interest up, men have to picture 
pretty constantly before them the goal 
for which they are striving, the sup- 
port of loved ones. But for artists the 
work seems all-sufficient and all-absorb- 
ing. They don’t seem to need golf, or 
the recreations of the rest of us. 








—Joe De Yong 
THE JoB MAN 


Dear Mr. Job Man: 

Job seeking with a handicap has always been 
a horror to me, for I have all the customary 
sensitiveness that goes hand in hand with the 
hard of hearing. And yet I feel that a job 
is worth all the agony it costs to get it. At 
first I bluffed, watched people’s faces like a 
cat (had never heard of lip-reading) and 
prayed for moustacheless interviews. I got 
away with it, too, for a while. Of course I 
was found out soon enough, but by that time 
I was working so hard and _ enthusiastically 
that they didn’t bother about the rest. 

The: hard of hearing person with real artistic 
ability is not a problem to himself or others. 
But there are a few of us who have a little 
ability or perhaps merely a liking for art 
work, who can do something worth while 
that will bring happiness and a salary. 

One can teach drawing with a pair of ears 
that would make other subjects impossible. 
I found supervision of art in the public schools 
a delightful occupation. The children do love 
to draw! 

During the long vacations I taught design 
and jewelry making in a camp, being out of 
doors practically all day. I prepared for this 
by taking a few weeks’ intensive course in a 
night school while-busy during the day. 

Out-of-door sketching is very difficult and 
very fascinating. Mediocre paintings sell, 
surprising as it might seem to art critics. 
Especially if it’s a picture of one’s old home 
or a beloved family Dobbin. I once had an 
order to paint a pet and prize bull! Private 
pupils in this line are a pleasure and pay well. 
One time the elderly wife of a retired minister 


took lessons in simple drawing. Wasn't it 
cute of her to want to learn? Charming 
companionship there. Again, a chauffeur’s 
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wife. Interesting to meet these cravings for 
creation or reproduction, or whatever it may 
be. Once a tiny lad of large estates and good 
artistic feeling. We had endless beauties 
there to sketch on fair days—lItalian gardens, 
English gardens, and mere gorgeous gardens, 
pools and glens. Within, long vistas of rooms 
perfectly furnished with the best the world 
could make, masterpieces on every hand for 
our inspiration. 

I was in a photo-engraving company for 
a while. All sorts of letterheads, advertise- 
ments, etc., came in to be touched up or let- 
tered. Many different problems every day 
made a pleasing variety. Fun to pick up a 
newspaper and see an advertisement you worked 
on yesterday. 

While looking for a job one time I filled 
in the waiting hours coloring Christmas cards 
—cards de luxe, they were, of many colors. 
I hated it at first and then became more 
rapid and did not mind so much. A _ good 
little job to sandwich in between more stren- 
uous things, like housecleaning, for instance! 

Another good little job is to make snappy 
lettered signs or show cards for stores. With 
practice lettering becomes easy and clever. 
Some stores keep a girl busy regular store 
hours, others employ one for half a day. 
Surely hardness of hearing could be no bar 
in this. 

During the war, art declined and so did my 
- hearing. How could I help make the world 
safe, do my bit, etc, etc.? Discouraging 
days. Gentle-reader-in-the-depths-of-depression, 
please believe that it is possible to crawl out 
again, for I have done so and can laugh now 
at the tragic despair of those days. How to 
win the war? Why make guns, of course! 
I saw a want advertisement for a tracer in a 
company that had a howitzer contract. At 
first it seemed as if I could not sit all day and 
trace large drawings, made by the draughts- 
men, onto transparent cloth. Then I began 
to take pride in making them as neat and 
attractive as possible. Any high school pupil, 
taking mechanical drawing for a year, could 
do it, with patience and care, and neatness be- 
sides. Sometimes I would be allowed to take 
some simple piece and draw different views. 

This all ended with the war and I went to 
do similar work in the draughting-room of a 
large business company, which is quite the best 
and kindest company on earth. When they 
found I could do other kinds of drawing, I 
was given a great variety of entertaining things 


to do, covers for the company magazine, 
headings, so-called funny pictures, programs, 
menus, architectural drawings. If anyone 


had asked me if I could do these things, I 
would have said “Impossible.” But nobody 
did ask and I went brazenly along doing all 
sorts of things and learning much by trying. 
Not a big job but a “comfy” one. 


Perhaps you’re not of the kind that’s 
cheered up by optimism. Some people 
to be really happy have to know that 
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someone else is a great deal worse off 
than they are. If that is the case, this 
next letter ought to make a_ regular 
Mark Tapley of you. 


Dear Mr. Job Man: 


Glad to read through the Vota that you in- 
tend looking after the ladies, at least for the 
time being. But in case you do not relish 
their taking up too much of your valuable 
time, I think I will tell you of my troubles 
and problems. Troubles I have them plenty. 
Problems, I have one, a big one. I am a 
young man of twenty-six years. Lost my 
hearing at the age of eighteen, and at that 
time I considered myself fortunate in having 
a trade at my finger-tips. Since then work has 


changed and work at my particular job is 
fading out slowly but surely. Where there 
were once twenty-five men at this work, 


there are now only six of: us feft, the others 
having taken other work or having been given 
work in other departments of the trade. I 
should say I am a shoemaker. Started work 
in the trade at twelve years of age and have 
been at work at the trade practically ever 
since. 


I find myself going backwards instead of 
advancing, and after fourteen years I have 
just about come to the conclusion that I was 
not made for shoemaking, in spite of the fact 
that my parents were both shoemakers. 


Though totally deaf, that is not my greatest 
worry. About five years ago, I found I was 
gradually losing control of balance so that 
now there is work I am almost ashamed to 
admit that I am afraid to do. As you should 
know, deafness is the cause; but that makes 
it no less aggravating and humiliating. The 
fact remains, outside of my deafness, this 
other trouble makes it harder to hold this 
job, much less learn another. 


There is another hitch, too, in my poor eye- 
sight; same thing, deafness. I have the 
benefit of seeing two things where there is only 
one, and this for about eighteen months. I 
have experienced blindness and deafness to- 
gether, but fortunately the blindness was only 


temporary. I once considered taking up pho- 
tography, being one of the amateurs, but 
struck another hitch, total loss of smell. I 


have always deplored the fact that I had no 
education, as I have a sneaking ambition to 
write something. 

This man lives in a town where there 
is no league or even governmental agency 
for looking after such cases. But it 
may make you feel that the world is 
a pretty good place to live in, when you 
learn that the Kiwanis Club of the town 
has undertaken to see that he receives 
any needed medical help, and also to do 
what they can to give him some cheer- 
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ful associations ‘as well as possible work. 
We hope to hear that something has 
been found for him. 

Your troubles don’t seem very big 
now, do they? 

A word of correction in closing: 

In our June number it was stated in 
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the letter from England that deaf and 
dumb people were not eligible to the 
H. O. H. The writer of the letter wishes 
us to say that the congenitally deaf are 
not only eligible but that several of them 
are members. 

Write to the Job Man. 





HAPPINESS 


By EvizABETH KNOWLES AND FLORENCE P. SPOFFORD 


CHARACTERS 
DEAFENED YOUTH 
His FRIEND 
Deafness— 
(Long black robe, with hood and 
long sleeves; face hidden nearly all 
the time, as if to escape notice.) 
Laziness— 
(Old torn frock, held together with 


safety pins and strings. Untidy 

hair and slovenly gait.) 
Embarrassment— 

(Black dress, with thin overgar- 


ment of scarlet, and scarlet veil. ) 
Timidity— 
(In grey shapeless garment, with 
long hood, in which to conceal her- 
self.) 
Pad and Pencil— 
(Small person, in black and white, 
pads hung ’round the neck and pen- 
cils dangling everywhere. ) 
Sel f-Pity— 
(In purple, with strings of pearls 
around her neck, on her arms and 
fastening her head-dress. ) 
Despair— 
(Straight black robe, with hood. 
Carries rope and weaves and un- 
weaves one end continually.) 
Lip-READING— 
(In pale 


*This play, with slight modifications, was 
produced recently by the Speech Reading Club 
of Washington. 


spring-like green, with 





garlands of fruit blossoms of va- 
rious kinds. ) 

Mental Alertness— 
(A soldier in dark blue and gold. 
Military bearing and smartness. ) 

Self-Confidence— 
(In yellow, if a girl, with deeper 
shades in sash, etc.) 

Sense of Humor— 
(In brown like a wood-elf or 
pixie, with a pointed cap with gaily — 
bobbing scarlet tassel.) 

Volta Review— 
(A sandwich man. Boards with 
front and back covers of Volta Re- 
view. ) 

Cheerfulness— 
(In rose color, roses in her hair— 
must have vigorous step and man- 
ner. ) 

Hope— 
(In light blue, with green garlands 
in her hair and down her dress.) 





SceNnE I 
A wood towards evening — rather 
gloomy. At the sides slightly raised 


platform on which trees and bushes are 
thickly placed; if possible, deep enough 
so that the characters can disappear be- 
hind them, especially on the R. side, 
where the dismal characters stand. 

A tree C., with a stump beside it on 
which to sit. 

Enter Deafened Youth (good-looking 
but dejected and listless). 
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He is followed immediately by Deaf- 
ness, who walks slowly after him as he 
wanders down C. and seats himself on 
the stump, burying his face in his hands. 
Deafness stands behind him and extends 
her arms, with the flowing sleeves mak- 
ing a black pall just back of his head. 

(Keep the pose half a minute.) 

Enter briskly from L. a man slightly 
grey, with a vigorous walk and cheerful 
but dignified manner. He strides di- 
rectly across stage, but Deafness catches 
sight of him and hastily retreats back R. 
Deafened Youth lifts his head and 
shakes himself a little, as if to banish 
black thoughts, rises just as the stranger 
comes up to him. Their eyes meet and 
both start. Deafened Youth draws back 
with a timid air, while the older man, 
after looking puzzled for a few seconds, 
suddenly puts a hand on the boy’s shoul- 
der, turns him about a little, so that his 
face is away from the audience and the 
Friend’s own face is directly towards it). 
His Friend: “Why, man alive, don’t 

you know me?” 
Deafened Youth (gently disengaging 
himself and turning his eyes away) : 


“Oh, yes! How are you? When 
did you come home ?” 
(As he speaks, Laziness strolls in 


from R., steals back of him and at in- 
tervals stretches out her hand as if to 
stop his speaking.) 
The Friend drops his hands and looks 
a little hurt by Deafened Youth’s man- 
ner, but pulls himself together and says 
cheerfully : 
Friend: “Just back after three years of 
travel. I tell you my passion for 
wandering is fed up for the time 


being. I remember you had some 
wanderlust yourself in the old 
days.” 


Deafened Youth (looks at him without 
understanding, and Embarrassment 
comes creeping up beside Laziness. 
Every time Deafened Youth moves, 
Embarrassment shrinks back and 
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tries to hide behind tree. Laziness 
meantime strolls back and stands 
beside Deafness): “Oh, no! I 
never lost myself in my life. | 
have known these woods ever since 
I was born.” 

His Friend looks at him closely and 
says: 

His Friend: “How are you, anyway? 
Excuse me for saying so, but you 
look just a bit seedy.” 

Deafened Youth: “No, it is not silly 

to come out here by myself. I like 

it. (Rather petulantly) I like to be 
alone !” 

Friend (staring at him again and 

then laughing. At this, Deafened 

Youth and Embarrassment shrink 

as though someone had = struck 

them): “Come! That’s a nice po- 
lite way to welcome me, an old 
friend! But I will not take it as 
personal. Let’s sit down and talk.” 

(He throws himself at foot of tree 
and Deafened Youth starts to seat him- 
self on the stump, but suddenly remem- 
bers it is the wrong side for his hearing. 
Gets up and walks around tree to sit on 
the other side beside his friend. Em- 
barrassment walks close beside him, 
shaking her head mournfully, and hur- 
ries back to stand beside Laziness as 
Timidity creeps in and takes her place 
behind Deafened Youth.) 

The Friend has watched the proceed- 
ing, more and more surprised. Then 
he suddenly slaps the knee of Deafened 
Youth, who cannot repress a little shud- 
der (Timidity does likewise), while His 
Friend ‘exclaims a trifle boisterously: 
His Friend: “I know! You're in love 

in the good old-fashioned way. 
You’re not up to date, my boy! 
It’s all out of style to mope in the 
woods and carve your girl’s name 
on the trees!” 

(His Friend springs up and looks at 
the tree under which they are sitting. 
Walks around it and Timidity flees in 


His 
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panic, to take her place beside Embar- 

rassment in the background. ) 

His Friend (Coming round to his for- 
mer place and throwing himself 
down again): “Say it with radio 
nowadays, my friend!” 

Deafened Youth (Blushes and stam- 
mers): “No! No! You don’t un- 
derstand !” 

(As he speaks, Pad and Pencil walks 
gravely up beside him and silently holds 
out his tools, which Deafened Youth, of 
course, does not see, although he makes 
a rather violent gesture as if he were 
rejecting them. Pad and Pencil steps 


back. ) 

His Friend: “No, I don’t understand 
at all. What is the matter with 
you ?” 


Deafened Youth (Before he starts to 
speak, Self-Pity comes in, twisting 
her pearls and weeping quietly) : 
(Mournfully), “Well, I'll have to 
tell you. I have been growing deaf 
for three years, and now they tell 
me I’ll never be any better. Prob- 
ably I’ll soon lose what hearing I 
have.” 

(Drops his head in his hands and 
seems to be sobbing, while Self-Pity 
behind him cries more bitterly and holds 
up strings of pearls before her face.) 

His Friend looks at Deafened Youth 
silently, at first with manifest sympathy, 
and puts out his hand as if to caress 
him, but draws it back and turns his 


face away, his expression gradually 
changing until it is almost stern. Then 
he speaks—clearly and directly. 

His Friend: “Hard luck, old man! 


But when Fate strikes you such a 


blow, then is the time to prove 
yourself brave!” 
Deafened Youth (Angrily): “For 


Heaven’s sake, don’t preach! It 
drives me crazy!” 

(During this exclamation Despair ap- 
pears on the stage and is standing close 
to Deafened Youth, a little to one side, 
twisting and untwisting his rope.) 
Deafened Youth continues: “There is 

not one thing that I can do now. 
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What is my education worth? I 
was planning to study medicine this 
year—and now this has come upon 
me !” 

(He beats his hands upon his head 
and starts up. Despair comes closer as 
Deafened Youth continues. ) 

Deafened Youth (With angry gloom): 
“There is only the difference of one 
letter between being deaf and being 
dead. I am tempted to make the 
difference real by hanging myself.” 

(Throws up his hand and walks off a 
step or two, while Despair busily making 
a noose in the rope, holds it out towards 
him with a gesture of utter hopeless- 
ness. ) 

His Friend rises, too, his severe look 
softening to commiseration. He waits 
till Deafened Youth turns toward him, 
though without meeting his eyes. Then 
he says slowly and distinctly: 

His Friend: “My poor friend, this is 
a bitter thing to face. But it is not 
pity you need—it is help.” 

Deafened Youth (Impatiently): “Good 
Lord! Haven’t I told you there is 
no help? Suppose you were deaf— 
hopelessly deaf—what would you 
do?” (Pointing his finger at him.) 

His Friend (Still speaking carefully, but 
naturally): “I would take up lip- 
reading.” 

(Lip-Reading comes dancing in from 
L. and as she appears Despair slinks 
away to the far corner R., next to Self- 
Pity. Lip-Reading is full of life—mov- 
ing lightly, not dancing, but expressing 
vitality in every movement. She sweeps 
a curtsey just back of Friend and then 
moves airily back stage as the conver- 
sation proceeds. ) 

Deafened Youth: “It is very hard to 
learn. And you have to work at it 
all the rest of your life.” 

(Laziness slouches forward at. this, 
nodding her head, but goes back again 
as Friend speaks.) 

His Friend: “That does not sound like 
you. Call up your ambition. You 
were always at the head of your 
class in school. You can be first in 
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this new branch of knowledge. 
Surely your mental powers are not 
gone with your hearing.” 

(As he says “mental powers” Mental 
Alertness comes marching in, while Lip- 
Reading gaily goes through the motions 
of saying “Left-Right, Left-Right.” 
Mental Alertness comes to attention just 
back of Friend, gives a snappy salute, 
wheels, marches to a place beside Lip- 
Reading and stands in military  stiff- 
ness. ) 

Deafened Youth (Shakes his head, but 
not so dejectedly, and looks at His 
Friend with more attention.) 

His Friend: “When you apply yourself 
to study again your self-confidence 
will grow every day and embarrass- 


ment and_ timidity will shrink 
away.” 
(Self - Confidence appears, stepping 


firmly but not with the military pre- 

cision; stops just behind Friend, nods 

gaily to Deafened Youth and steps back 
to place beside Mental Alertness, while 

Embarrassment and Timidity try to lose 

themselves in the bushes. ) 

Deafened Youth unconsciously straight- 
ens up, steps closer to His Friend, with 
brightening eyes, and says impulsively: 

Deafened Youth: “You are certainly 

giving me the courage to try.” 

His Friend: “That is what you need 

to start with. And don’t forget to 

keep your sense of humor on the 
job, too. Nothing like that for pol- 
ishing the face of the world!” 

(Sense of Humor springs in, runs be- 
hind Deafened Youth and makes a face 
—chases along the line of the dismals, 
snaps his fingers at them; they all draw 
back and try to make themselves invis- 
ible. Sense of Humor turns a_hand- 
spring over to his own side, and fetches 
up with a mocking salute beside Self- 
Confidence. ) 

Deafened Youth (His smile fading) : 
“There is nothing humorous about 
being deaf.” 

(Despair starts forward a little at 
‘his, but all on the other side make a 
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demonstration as if threatening him, and 

he shrinks back.) 

His Friend (Looking keenly at him): 
“No, the fact is not humorous, but 
you can be, if you look for the 
funny things around you. I know 
something that will help a lot—the 
Votta Review. Read it every 
month from cover to cover, and if 
you are not encouraged and at the 
same time ashamed of being blue, 
I'll eat your copy!” 

(At his name, Volta Review enters, 
tries hard to bow under difficulties and 
only succeeds in dropping whole hand- 
fuls of Reviews on the stage as he backs 
to position beside Sense of Humor. 

“It will convince you that your friends 
are not laughing at you. Remem- 
ber, that you and your deafness 
are not one. If people smile at some 
mistake, it is because that is funny 
—it is not you being laughed at. 
Don’t they do the same thing at the 
mistakes of hearing persons?” 

Deafened Youth (Quickly): “Well, 
hearing persons always take it as 
personal, too!” 
Friend: “Yes, if they have in- 
growing self-consciousness. We ali 
need to cut that out. Cheerfulness 
and hope are good for everybody 
to cultivate—deaf people have to 
work harder to keep them well 
watered and growing—that’s all.” 

(At their names Cheerfulness and 
Hope come in, their arms about each 
other, and smilingly walk ,down behind 
the Friend, blow kisses at Deafened 
Youth, then run back to places beside 
Sense of Humor.) 


His 


His Friend Continues: “Here, I have 
been preaching you quite a sermon, 
but you don’t seem to mind it this 
time !” 

Deafened Youth (Smiles and holds out 
his hand): “It’s all right, because 
it is practical, and it’s up to me to 
practice it.” 

His Friend (Shaking hands and then 
patting him on the _ shoulder): 
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“That’s the talk! Now I must be 
getting on. Good-bye!” 

(Walks off R, while all the figures 
watch him. Then they turn eagerly to 
look at Deafened Youth, who sits down 
under the tree thoughtfully but not de- 
spondently as before. The dismals_ be- 
gin to move slowly towards him, but 
the cheerful side comes quickly forward 
a few steps and the dismals_ retreat. 
Deafened Youth leans back against the 
tree trunk and shuts his eyes. If pos- 
sible, lights should be lowered still more, 
but not so much as to make the figures 
invisible. ) 

One by one the dark figures steal by 
the sleeper, coming around in front and 
casting their shadows upon him. Deaf- 
comes first and bends over him 
close, but Lip-Reading darts forward 
and Deafness, with a cry, rushes off L., 
pursued by Lip-Reading, who returns to 
her place smiling. 


ness 


Laziness meanders down and makes 
as if to lie down beside the sleeper, 
yawning as she comes, but Mental Alert- 
ness does not give her time to settle 
herself. He comes around the tree and 
chases Laziness off L, marching back to 
place with a very self-satisfied air. Em- 
barrassment then steals by, and as she 
slinks toward the exit L, Self-Confidence 
steps behind her and hurries her along, 
going back to her own place. Timidity 
follows and is chased off by Sense of 
Humor, who dashes around behind the 
tree and mimics Timidity as she scur- 
ries off in front of him. Pad and Pen- 
cil walks by, taking off a pad and pencil 
to lay down beside the sleeper, but 
Volta Review starts toward her—he does 
not get far and she runs past him, get- 
ting a slap with a copy of VoLta ReE- 
VIEW as she passes. 


Self-Pity tries to stop and weep over 


Deafened Youth, wringing her hands, 
but Cheerfulness comes up and standing 
just back of the tree imperatively orders 
her off, with a gesture of her hand, and 
follows her as she goes, returning to 
her own place with a smile. 
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Despair comes with the noose of his 
rope ready to cast over Deafened 
Youth’s head, but just as he is swing- 
ing it, Hope darts at him threateningly 
and vigorously chases him off. 

(When they are all gone, the bright 
figures pass in front of the sleeper from 
L to R., going off R.) 

Hope, as she turns away from exit 
L., goes back towards the sleeper, beck- 
oning Cheerfulness to follow her, and 
each tip-toes by, half dancing and blow- 
ing kisses to him. Sense of Humor 
turns a handspring and lands in front 
of Deafened Youth and tickles him with 
a straw that he produces from his 
blouse. Deafened Youth stirs in his 
sleep and laughs outright as Sense of 
Humor touches him. 


Volta Review then lumbers by and 
drops a copy by Deafened Youth’s hand 
and gives him a cheerful nod, at which 
Deafened Youth smiles in his sleep. 
Self-Confidence follows with a wave of 
the hand and an air of pride. 

Mental Alertness comes jauntily, gives 
his correct military salute and marches 
off whistling. 

Finally Lip- Reading comes down 
lightly, stops long in front of Deafened 
Youth, slowly bends towards him, kiss- 
ing him, then tip-toes off, looking back 
to see if he wakens. 


Curtain 


Scene II 

(Same scene, a year later.) 

Deafened Youth is discovered on the 
stage as the curtain rises, walking back 
and forth with springy steps and an 
alert and happy expression on his face. 
As his back is turned, enter L, 


Lip-Reading (dressed as before, but 
without her garlands. She wears a hat 
trimmed with spring flowers and a light 
scarf fluttering about her. She tip-toes 
up to Deafened Youth, following his 
pace, but stops just as he turns. He 
sees her and puts out both hands.) 
Deafened Youth: “Here you are at last, 

my dear teacher!” 
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Lip-Reading (Looks at her wrist watch) : 
“Why, I am not late! It is just 
four-thirty.” 

Deafened Youth (Watches her very in- 
tently when she speaks, but never 
seems to meet her eyes when she 
looks at him): “Well, I suppose I 
was too impatient. You see, I have 
such good news to tell!” 

Lip-Reading: “Yes? What is it?” 

Deafened Youth: “I am going away!” 

Lip-Reading (Starts slightly and draws 
back a step or two): “Do you call 
that such good news?” 

Deafened Youth: “Why, of course! | 
have a chance to go into a chemicai 
laboratory, and | may be able to 
study medicine enough to fit myself 


for medical research work. That 
would be just what I’d like.” 
Lip-Reading (Rather sadly): “And 
where are you going?” 
Deafened Youth: “When? Why, to- 


morrow night!” 


Lip-Reading (Smiles faintly and says 
more slowly): “I said where are 
you going?” 

Deafened Youth: “To New York. 


That is the place to get into things 
and really live.” 

Lip-Reading (Still more sadly): “Then 
you will never come back here any 
more ?” 


Deafened Youth: “Oh, yes, of course 
I will—for holidays and to see my 
folks (hesitates a bit) and you!” 
Steps closer to her and says im- 
pulsively) “You know I owe it all 
to you! When,I met you a year 
ago I was the most unhappy man 
on earth. I was so timid and em- 
barrassed (Timidity and Embar- 
rassment come furtively in and steal 
up behind him) that I used to come 
to this very place and actually cry 
with self-pity. (Self-Pity comes 
in weeping and handling her pearls 
and stands beside the others.) 
Why, I remember the day before I 
met you, I was so full of despair 
(Despair appears with rope and 


ranges himself beside Self-Pity) 
that I was really thinking of hang- 
ing or drowning myself.” 
Lip-Reading (Puts out her hand with a 
gesture of protest, but when Deaf- 
ened Youth moves to seize it, she 
draws it back and says a bit hur- 
riedly): “You poor boy! I knew 
you were very miserable when you 
came to me for lessons. We 
(catches herself). But we have 
banished all those ugly thoughts, 
haven’t we? I never had a pupil 
more alert and you have gained so 
(Mental Alertness prances in with 
ears cocked and stands stiffly oppo- 
site Embarrassment) much in self- 
confidence. (Self-Confidence enters 
with a little swagger, winks at Men- 
tal Alertness and stands beside 
him). “You may thank your lucky 
star for giving you a sense of hu- 
mor. That alone has been a great 
help and kept you (Sense of Hu- 
mor comes in turning a handspring 
and grins at the audience as he 
ranges alongside the other two) 
cheerful and hopeful. (Cheerfulness 
and Hope come in arm in arm and 
stand with the rest.) And we must 
not forget our debt of gratitude to 
the Volta Review. (Volta Review 
enters L. and Pad and Pencil R. 
The latter looks despondently at 
Deafened Youth and shakes his 
head, while Volta Review salutes 
and stands up stiffly and proudly.) 
Promise me you will keep all these 
friends with you in your new life.” 
(She looks at him with lips trembling 


a little. He looks puzzled and then says 

with real feeling) : 

Deafened Youth: “I shall miss you 
more than any of my family. You 


have done more for me than any- 
body else in the world. I shall 
have an awful time to get on with- 
out you! (Deafness comes in and 
advances toward him, and Timidity 
and Embarrassment and Self-Pity 
move towards him.) Gee! When 








I think of starting in with nobody 
to talk to me right my courage 
begins to ooze cut of me.” 

(He sits down on the stump and De- 
spair starts forward, waving his rope 
gently. ) 

Lip-Reading (Takes off her hat and 
throws it on the ground and steps 
up close to him, putting her hand 
on his shoulder): “Oh, you must 
not! (He keeps his head bowed, 
but puts his hand over hers and 
presses it—she looks down at him 
and thinking he will not see her, 
murmurs), “My dear boy, how I 
love you!” 

(He glances up quickly just before 
she says “love you” and sees the move- 
ment. Springs to his feet and as she, 
startled, turns towards him, he catches 
both her hands. As she holds _ back, 
she looks at him, trying to smile 
carelessly, and a light dawns in _ his 
face. ) 

Deafened Youth: “Why, why! You 
are the girl of my dreams! (Goes 
on excitedly.) A year ago under 
this very tree, I had a very vivid 
dream. <A long procession of dis- 
mal thoughts went by me (as he 
says this the dismals move slowly 
up stage and range themselves as 
in Scene I) and then came bright 
creatures (the other figures move 
just a step forward and then step 
back) and at the end came you! 
Now I know you!” 

(He tries to draw her to him.) 
Lip-Reading (Pulls away her hands and 

puts them over her face. Walks off 
a few steps. Deafened Youth hur- 
ries after her and gently pulls her 
hands down.) 


Deafened Youth: “In my dream you 
kissed me! And just now you did 
say ‘I love you.’ I saw it. Please, 
please say it again!” (He makes 
her turn her face towards him and 
then sees that her eyes are full of 
tears. He drops her hands and 
cries): “What have I said to make 
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you cry? Of course, I know you 
could not mean that—that—that you 
care at all—you are only sorry for 
me!” 

Lip-Reading (Winks back the tears and 
tries to speak nonchalantly): “In- 
deed, I am not sorry for you! If 
self-pity is the most harmful state 
of mind anybody can be in, accept- 
ing pity from others is almost as 
bad.” 

Deafened Youth (Looks disappointed 
and turns his head away as_ he 
says): “Of course, that is all I 
should expect from you.” 

Lip-Reading (Unable to see his face, 
walks around to look at him, and 
says): “What did you say?” 

Deafened Youth (Looking at her rather 
defiantly): “I said I have no right 
to expect anything else from you 
but pity.” 

Lip-Reading: “Oh, you know better 
than that. I have just told you that 
pity is a bad thing. I should like 
to give you what would help and 
not harm you.” 

Deafened Youth: “I know 
give me what I want.” 

Lip-Reading: “What is that?” 

Deafened Youth: “Yourself.” 

Lip-Reading (Slowly, with rising color) : 
“Well, I could if——” 

Deafened Youth (Eagerly): “If what?” 

Lip-Reading (Archly): “If you would 
promise to read my lips as well as 
I do yours.” 

Deafened Youth (Bewildered): “I 
don’t understand at all. You don’t 
have to read lips. You hear so 
well that you know what I’m talk- 
ing about before I am half through 
saying it.” 


you can’t 


Lip-Reading (Shakes her head): “TI do 
not hear one word.” 
Deafened Youth (Almost shouting) : 


“You mean you are deaf?” 
Lip-Reading (Simply nods, trying to 
smile, but failing). 
Deafened Youth: “Then did you really 


”? 


Ten 
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Lip-Reading (Her face lighting up and 
with a roguish expression): 
“Me an’ you? Yes, I did.” 

Deafened Youth: ‘“What’s that?” 

(He turns her face to him and 
throws his arms around her as_ he 
speaks. ) 

Lip-Reading (Points to herself) : 
and you.” 


“Me 


(Then hides her face on his shoulder 
as he embraces her.) 

(The bright figures make a demon- 
stration towards the dismals, who shrink 
back into the bushes, and the bright 
ones then join hands and dance forward 
and back in a semicircle just behind the 
lovers. ) 

Curtain 





ALLEVIATING DEAFNESS 


IN PORTLAND* 


By Persis VosE 
President of the Speech Readers Club of Portland 


T 1S-an honor and a privilege, both 
of which I appreciate, to tell the 
Business and Professional Women’s 

Club something of lip-reading and of 
the Speech Readers Club of Portland. 

It is of lip-reading for the deafened 
that I wish to speak. Please notice that 
I say deafened and not deaf. By a deaf 
person we mean a person born deaf. 
By a deafened person we mean one who 
has become deafened or hard of hearing 
after he or she has learned to speak and 
knows what sound is. 

The art of lip-reading or speech read- 
ing is the art of being able to understand 
conversation by reading the words from 
the lips of the speaker without hearing 
the voice. This is indeed an art. Do 
not let anyone tell you that it is easy 
or that it can be learned over night, for 
that is not true. It takes time and 
patience, but it is well worth both. 

To become deafened or hard of hear- 
ing is not the worst thing that can befall 
a person, but it is next to the worst. | 
feel about it as the old lady did when 
someone suggested to her that perhaps 
her deafness was a biessing in disguise. 
She replied, “It’s a mighty good dis- 
guise !” 

“Lip-reading is not a cure for deaf- 
ness, but for some of its worst ills it is 
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a true alleviation. Under any circum- 
stances lip-reading has in it the power 
to make deafness of whatever degree 
much easier to bear.” 

For the deafened person unable to 
use any kind of hearing device—and 
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there are many such—lip-reading is the 
only means of understanding conversa- 
tion. It is like a crutch to a lame man. 
While it cannot take the place of good 
ears, what it can do is truly marvelous. 

The art of speech reading is not new. 
In fact, it dates back to 1588. The first 
school of lip-reading for the deafened 
adult in this country was opened in Bos- 
ton twenty-three years ago. Now there 


are schools and clubs for the hard of 
hearing in nearly every State in the 
Union. Lip-reading is taught in the 


public schools as well as in the evening 
schools of many cities. 

In Washington, D. C., there is the 
Volta Bureau, founded by Alexander 
Graham Bell for the Increase and Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 
There is also a magazine, the VoLTA 
Revirw, for the Deaf, the Hard of 
Hearing, and Their Friends, published 
by the Volta Bureau. 

The Speech Readers Club of Portland 
was organized in January, 1924—three 
months ago—and now has thirty mem- 
bers. The objects of the club are: 

To promote widespread interest in lip- 
reading. 


To create a center for the deafened 
where social intercourse and opportunity 
for self expression and mutual helpful- 
ness may be provided. 

To be an active instrument of help- 
fulness to the deafened in every way. 


The club has a Club Day on the first 
and third Thursdays of the month at the 
Y. W. C. A. Anyone hard of ‘hearing 
or anyone at all interested is invited to 
these Club Days. We have had about 
seventy-five people come in so far, about 
sixty of whom are deafened. The others 
came as visitors. 

On the second and fourth Wednesdays 
of the month we have a meeting for 
members. The first is a business meet- 
ing followed by a program. At the 
second we have a program followed by 
a social hour when tea is served. Every 
Thursday evening there is a free class 
in lip-reading for women at the Y. W. 
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C. A. and every Friday evening a free 
class for men at the Y. M. C. A. Next 
year we hope to have a room of our own 
where all of our meetings and classes 
may be held. Our officers and active 
members are all hard of hearing, but 
we have an associate membership for 
anyone interested in the deafened and 
their problems. 

Last week a woman came to a Club 
Day, and after the program, turned to 
Mrs. H., one of our members, who has 
become totally deafened, and said, “I 
thought everyone here was hard of hear- 
ing, but I see you are not.” Mrs. H. 
replied: “I cannot hear a sound, but | 
can read the lips.” Another visitor said, 
“But you are so cheerful! I thought 
hard of hearing people were depressed.” 
It is true that deafness often brings with 
it much depression and _ sensitiveness. 
which are almost as hard to bear as the 
deafness itself. It is like going through 
the Slough of Despond, but many there 
are of us who get out of the Slough and 
succeed, not in spite of our deafness, 
but because of it. 

Someone has said that “To be deaf 
and not know lip-reading is like living 
in the present age without the modern 
conveniences.” 

As for myself, I agree with a great 
teacher who declared, “I am strong for 
lip-reading—it saved my soul.” 


BOTANY TAUGHT PRACTICALLY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Classes in outdoor garden work at Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden are attended by boys 
and girls from all parts of the city. Lessons 
are given on the uses and care of the differ- 
ent garden tools and on the correct methods 
of planting the seed. Instruction is also 
given in the characteristics of the different 
seeds and of the flowers or vegetables into 
which they grow. Children are taught how 
to raise tomatoes, celery, eggplant, and 
other vegetables which require transplanting. 
The plants are later set out in individual 
gardens. The classes are conducted in a 
greenhouse. 


TO 





Malnutrition cases in the elementary schools 
of Bridgeport, Conn., show a decrease of 
almost 33 per cent between the years 1921-22 
and 1923-24. This progress is attributed to 
health education training and instruction for 
malnourished children. 








“DEAFNESS IS A GREAT BLESSING” 


By H. 
HE day’s work was done and we 
were cooling off on the porch in 
front of Benson’s house. You 
take two deaf men together and put 
them down where no one can interrupt 
them and somehow they can make each 
other understand, where a deaf man and 
one who can hear a pin drop would 
flounder about in misunderstanding. I 
never could tell just how we did it but 
somehow Benson and I always made each 
other understand and we usually had a 
good visit together. 

Across the road from us a man was 
running a lawn mower over a little 
stretch of grass by the side of the 
house. Somehow to my notion he seemed 
to carry the look of a worried or hunted 
man, surely not as carefree and hearty 
as my friend Benson. As is quite usual 
with the imaginative deaf man, I began 
to wonder what trouble had run a lawn 
mower over that man’s feelings. We 
were not long in doubt. Out of a side 
door there suddenly bounced a woman of 
ample proportions and more than ample 
energy. She stood on the side steps 
and pointed a terrible finger at the 
“lawn punisher.” There is only one 
thing more exasperating for a man, be 
his ears good or bad, than for a woman 
to shake her finger in that way, and 
scream at him, and that is for her to 
look out of a window and do it. I 
am enough of a lip reader to get a good 
idea of what this woman was saying. 

“Now, Mr. Jones, you ran right over 
that flower bed and I know it. What 
a blunderbuss you are! Not another 
word from you, sir, you come in the back 
way and eat your supper and then you 
come out again and trim that border. 
What’s that you say? Lodge night? I 
want you to understand, sir, that you 
lodge right here tonight and not another 
word out of you.” 

Jones walked meekly to the back door 
while the woman continued her tirade. 
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I glanced at Benson, his face 
wreathed in the broadest smile 
ever seen. 

“Folks say deafness is an affliction,” 
he said, “Yet, if I had had good ears, 
I would have been the dog over yonder 
chasing around to the back door after a 
bone. Deafness saved me from that. 
Who wouldn't be deaf?” 

Sitting there in the cool of the eve- 
ning, he told me about it, and I pass 
the story on to you for what it is worth. 
It may be of value to some of my 
younger readers. 

It seems that Benson’s deafness came 
to him early. At 25 his hearing was 
quite bad. He was fairly prosperous, 
and like many another deaf man he felt 
that a wife would be more than a com- 
panion to him. It is hard for a woman 
to be “eyes” for a blind man, but much 
harder for her to substitute ears for a 
deaf man because since the deaf are 
able to see, and often with acute vision, 
they are likely to be suspicious and even 
intolerant. Some deaf men realize this 
and feel that they should not marry, 
but Benson wanted help and love and a 
family and after some study it seems 
that he settled upon Sarah Gray, as the 
“only girl.” 

Now, I have made something of a 
study of the psychology of friends and 
what is commonly called falling in love, 
and it has led me to some curious con- 
clusions. Is it possible to learn the true 
character of others without hearing the 
full tones of their voices? I question 
it, for it seems to me that the voice must 
betray more character than the eye or the 
carriage of the body. Be that as it may, 
Benson had convinced himself that Sa- 
rah was the “only girl’; smart, capable 
and full of life. On the Saturday night 
when this little comedy was worked out 
he had come fully prepared to settle the 
matter by making his proposal. He ran 
over his list of assets as he walked over 


was 
I have 
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to the farm where Sarah lived. Most 
deaf men forget their assets at such a 
time and can only think of their great 
liability, but very likely Benson was 
more hopeful than most of us are. 

Those were the good old days of the 
kerosene lamp and the little parlor was 
lighted by a Rochester burner, but there 
was a shadow in the little parlor; it was 
cast by Harry Jones, a smart, flippant 
clerk in a dry goods store. In point 
of character and substance, Jones was 
not “worth the little finger’ of Benson, 
but he had good ears and this put Benson 
at a complete disadvantage, for well you 
know how some smart unscrupulous fel- 
low can make a deaf man appear like a 
dunce or a bore. It was not long before 
the lively Sarah began to think that it 
would be like a continuous funeral to 
pass her days with this silent man and 
no one to listen to her flippant talk. 

And then, as they sat there, the kero- 
sene lamp began to flicker—it was going 
out. It had sucked up the oil to the last 
drop and Sarah called for Bessie to come 
and fill the lamp. 


Bessie! Benson had noticed her going 
silently about the house, a trim, little 
brown-haired woman who somehow re- 
minded Benson of a plump quail. Some 
sort of poor relative she was, doing 
housework for her keep. 


But the lamp burned low, and after 
a search in the kitchen, Bessie found the 
oil can empty. There wasn’t a drop in 
the house and the old folks had taken 
the lantern away to the Grange meet- 
ing and so Bessie put on her hat and 
started across the fields to borrow a 
quart of oil from a neighbor. 

The lamp flickered for awhile and then 
began to smoke. Then smart Henry 
Jones stood up with a leer and blew the 
lamp out. 

“Might be an explosion,” he grinned. 

Well, now perhaps you can imagine 
what it means for a deaf man to sit in 
a dark little parlor under such circum- 
stances. Here were the “only girl” and 
the hated rival hidden somewhere in the 
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darkness. He knew not where. He 
could not hear the mysterious rustling, 
the whispers and the giggles. He could 
not well walk about and hunt for the 
girl in the dark—there was no sound 
to guide him. 

Bessie was gone just ten minutes but 
it seemed like ten hours to Benson sitting 
there in the dark. 

Bessie finally filled a little tin lamp 
which she found in the kitchen, lighted 
it and brought it in. There sat Henry 
and Sarah on the sofa with that expres- 
sion of satisfied, foolish happiness which 
seems to be a standard symptom of all 
lovers when they become engaged. They 
had taken advantage of Benson's deaf- 
ness, and while he sat helpless in the 
dark, they had settled their love affair 
to their satisfaction and the impudent 
Henry reached one arm around Sarah 
and waved the other at Benson as he 
shouted : 

“Say, did you ever get left?” 

I think Benson would have struck him 
had he not seen Bessie’s face as she 
stood in the doorway holding her little 
lamp. The poor relative, working for 
her keep—and yet, her face was so 
aflame with love and pity that a great 
wave of understanding swept over Ben- 
son. Here was the girl for him. Loyal 
and sympathetic and beautiful—a_ girl 
who, like himself, carried a great trou- 
ble in her lonely life. Here was love, 
constant and true. Why had he not 
noticed it before? So Benson sprang to 
his feet and ran to Bessie’s side. 

“Take her and welcome, Henry, I 
know her now. Here’s my girl—the 
only one there is.” 

Benson told me his story as the twi- 
light slowly sank around us. The man 
across the way was down on his knees 
digging weeds out of the driveway. The 
woman sat on the porch with a sharp eye 
on him. 

“There they are,” said Benson finally, 
“Henry and Sarah. That is the way 
they live and if I had not been deaf that 
night, she would have bossed me just 











as she is bossing Hank — as for 
me. . 

A plump littlke woman with brown 
hair and a face like a Madonna came 
out of the house carrying a baby. She 


put it in Benson’s arms and then stood 
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smiling down at them and Benson sat 
rocking the baby. After a while he 
turned to me and said as he reached out 
for Bessie’s hand: 

“T will tell you one thing-—deafness 
is a great blessing.” 





ANCIENT AND MODERN METHODS OF 
TEACHING LIP-READING 


By Frep DeLanp 


HE fundamental difference between 

what has been designated as the 

monotonous lessons in lip-reading 
given forty or fifty years ago; and the 
interesting drilling now given to students 
of lip-reading, is that the modern lesson 
partakes of the nature of a live game, 
in which mental activity is necessary 
during every moment of the lesson. For 
the lesson of today takes the form of 
a game in which you match your wits 
against others, a game that involves the 
cultivation of mental alertness and an 
ability to concentrate. Again, in the 
olden days, rarely was a student told 
why it was essential that thus and so 
should be done. But now, in the first 
lesson, it is clearly explained to each 
student that such and such results should 
follow certain actions, and why. Under- 
standing that why naturally helps to 
bring about rapid development. There 
were excellent teachers in olden days, 
both men and women whose names are 
held in honor. But their understanding 
of the needs of the adult lip-reader was 
quite different from that of the teacher 
of today. 

The other day we met two women of 
culture and social position, both of whom 
had received instruction in lip-reading 
more than thirty years ago, and both of 
whom are thoroughly familiar with 
modern methods of instruction. 

One believed that while the modern 
method was more enlivening, yet the 
ancient method grounded the student 
more firmly in the fundamentals of the 


art. The other woman took the opposite 
view. She could recall only very slight 
benefits received from any of her teach- 
ers in the olden days. But under modern 
methods she has achieved a remarkable 
success. She found the olden time lesson 
a tiresome task that was undertaken 
solely from a sense of duty; while in the 
modern lesson she was an active partici- 
pant in a game that yielded much enjoy- 
ment. 

In modern class-rooms the lesson is 
designed not only to be as interesting 
as possible, but to keep the student’s 
mentality and visuality keyed to high 
working efficiency. The indolently-in- 
clined pupil will find slight sympathy 
during the lesson-hour. For there is 
no place for a lazy mentality in a game 
that is a joy to the student who finds 
delight in any form of keen intellectual 
exercises. 

In other words, the modern teacher 
of lip-reading has converted a monot- 
onous, mechanical process into an inter- 
esting intellectual game, helpful to all. 
Hence the rapid growth in the number 
of devotees of the “subtile art.” For 
the modern student quickly perceives 
that the lesson includes a development of 
mental, visual and other faculties. 

The modern method makes it very 
clear at the start that the essential quali- 
ties that lead on to success in the art of 
lip-reading are mental and visual alert- 
ness, a good memory, a fair amount of 
intelligence and a well-developed ability 
to concentrate the mind on a.given sub- 



































ject to the exclusion of irrelevant mat- 
ter. Many persons possess all these 
qualities to a far greater extent than they 
realize. Moreover, earnest students find 
that each of these qualities readily re- 
sponds to intensive cultivation. 

The development of mental concen- 
tration is aided by the modern teacher 
who makes each lesson so_ interesting 
that a determination to succeed is the 
only thought that can creep in during the 
lesson hour. 

The observant student soon perceives 
that the modern instructor is something 
more than a trained and cultured teacher. 
She is a scientist. Every word, every 
sentence used in each lesson has been 
scientifically tested to determine whether 
it is the one best adapted for the given 
The student soon realizes, too, 


purpose. 
that it is no easy task to construct 
suitable, helpful sentences. To form 


sentences that are grammatically correct, 
is one thing. To suitably construct help- 
ful sentences, abounding in action, and 
largely corresponding to current conver- 
sation, is something quite different. 
Many a teacher of lip-reading spends 
hours in building hundreds of sentences 


that she never uses, because when 
weighed in the scales of Experience, 
they are found wanting. Wiser to 


discard the unsuitable that do not make 
clear the points to be emphasized in a 
given lesson. 

Many hours, too, are devoted to the 
construction of questions that will pre- 
vent the use of a simple affirmative or 
a simple negative reply; questions so 
constructed that the answers necessarily 
require the use of several words, rather 
than a mere Yes, or No. In other words, 
scientifically constructed questions, the 
answers to which will tell the teacher 
whether the student’s mind is concen- 
trated on the lesson, and, also, in what 
degree the import of the question was 
grasped. 

Thus proper word-classification, sen- 
tence—and question— construction is a 
science in which skill comes to the 
teacher only after long practice. Yet 
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on the teacher’s efficiency in this branch 
of the “subtile art,” largely depends the 
rapidity of development of her students. 

For the successful sentence-builder 
constantly has in mind the eye-capacity 
of each student. That is, the capacity 
of the individual eye to perceive the 
fleeting speech movements; to instantly 
and accurately grasp the meaning of the 
essential yet almost intangible speech- 
movements, and then to instantly trans- 
mit it to the proper brain-center. 

Here is the reason why mental alert- 
ness and efficiency in lip-reading go hand 
in hand. In ordinary conversation the 
eye of the hard-of-hearing adult lip- 
reader must grasp the meaning of at least 
eight or ten movements each second of 
time, if the trend of conversation is to 
be followed; that means comprehending 
the meaning of five hundred or more 
movements a minute. In other words, 
the eyes of the lip-reader are trained to 
grasp the meaning of a larger number of 
fleeting speech-movements during a given 
period of time, than the same pair of 
eyes can read the separate words on the 
printed page. The message on _ the 
printed page is permanent; but the flight 
of no bird equals in swiftness the flight 
of the lip-movements of the spoken word 
that must be comprehended by the lip- 
reader before it vanishes into ethereal 
space. 

Difficult as this may appear to be, it 
is done each hour by thousands of good 
lip-readers. Moreover, so far as the 
development of mental activity is con- 
cerned, efficiency in reading the lips 
results in far greater mental alertness 
than follows from reading the printed 
page, even though the latter is far the 
less difficult. 

How is it possible for disheartened 
mortals facing years of silence to 
achieve the seemingly impossible, and 
become good  lip-readers? Simply 
through the exercise of individual will- 
power. For it is this same determination 
to succeed, to overcome all obstacles, 
that underlies all the great achievements 
recorded in the pages of history. 
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ST. JOHN OF BEVERLEY 


A PAGEANT PLAY IN SIX EPISODES AND THREE TABLEAUX. 


By SELWYN OXLEY 


Reviewed by Winnifred Washburn Mileham 


ROM England has recently come to 

my attention this little pageant play 

of St. John of Beverley, by Selwyn 
Oxley. Perhaps some of you may re- 
call from your delvings into the early 
forms of English literature, a little book 
by the “Venerable Bede” called “Ec- 
clesiastical History of the English Na- 
tion”; that little history book through 
which have been woven tales of mystery 
and wonder, naively and_ confidently 
related, and believed in with the writer’s 
whole heart. The modern reader, be- 
cause of his scientific training and habit 
of analysis, will doubtless peruse these 
tales with incredulity or tolerant amuse- 
ment, but if he has a sympathetic, 
imaginative mind, he will» also find 
much delightful entertainment as well. 

It is from these stories by the first 
historian of England that Mr. Oxley 
has chosen the episodes of his play. 
He found in the life of St. John of 
Beverley something of beauty, some- 
thing of pathos, a great deal that is 
simple and reverent and somewhat child- 
like in its telling, yet all touched with 
the charm that the miraculous lends to 
the simplest narrative. 

The play is not a finished piece of 
drama such as we expect to witness upon 
the stage today, nor does it strive at 
any such pretense. Therein lies part 
of its simple charm. It has no so-called 
plot, of which each scene, each dialogue 
has some relation to an approaching 
climax. Rather is it a loosely knitted 
series of incidents from the life of a 
good and godly man, with a miracle 
in each episode for a mild climax. It 
is nowhere exciting, there is no speed 
or acceleration of action and feeling, 
but if you have an appreciation of quiet, 
simple, peaceful thoughts—if you ever 


like to browse in your readings—you 
will enjoy reading this little play. 

It is very fitting that Mr. Oxley should 
have incorporated Bede’s miracle tales 
into the form of a miracle drama. It is 
their only natural form of expression. 
Drama, you know, did not spring forth 
as a finished art. It was slowly and pains- 
takingly evolved through centuries of 
mistakes, in which were a few con- 
summate triumphs of creation. Drama 
follows closely in the footsteps of life. 

The very earliest forms of English 
drama were nothing more than the in- 
terpretation of the stories of the Bible, 
very graphically presented on the streets 
or village green. The early Christian 
pioneers hoped in this way to impress 
on the ignorant country folk, by visual 
pictures, such wonders and miracles as 
they had failed to grasp in the telling. 
These pantomimes and plays of the 
Bible were the mystery plays. Others, 
based upon the legends of saints, were 
called Miracle plays (and to this group 
belongs Oxley’s drama). The third 
group, the Morality plays, were acted by 
characters personifying virtues and vices 
in human form, with the desire to teach 
some moral truth. These three types 
of early drama lasted over several cen- 
turies, and reached their height during 
the Twelfth Century. 

Mr. Oxley has taken a mediaeval saint 
and the legends of his miracles (which 
Bede believed to be authentic happen- 
ings) and put them all into a Miracle 
play, which was as appropriate as put- 
ting a picture into its proper frame. 
The simplicity of the story is maintained 
not only in the setting, acting and cos- 
tuming, but also in the slow, deliberate 
language of the speakers. Running 
briefly over the six episodes, I find 
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that they touch upon the birth and 
prophecies of the -greatness and good- 
ness of the new-born John; the recep- 
tion of the ten-year-old John at Can- 
terbury by Theodore (a noted mission- 
ary) where he is put under the tute- 

Hadrian, an African scholar; 
a brief scene after the ordination of 
John, wherein his monk companions 
praise his goodness, skill .and calmness ; 
the healing of a dumb boy; the healing 
of a nun whose arm is so greatly 
swollen “that it cannot be grasped even 
with both hands’; how Herebald_be- 
came abbot of a monastery and related 
a miracle performed in earlier days by 
John; the conversion of the beavers in 
the wood; the royal grant of land on 
which John is to build a church. 

You can see just from the brief 
summary that much of the matter is 
extraneous to the main thread of the 
story; that the relating of events in the 
third person would tend to lessen one’s 
interest ; that the conversion of the beasts 
of the wood somehow. doesn’t fit; that 
much is narrated which would better have 
been acted or omitted. I do not defend 
the play from the above facts, but still I 
maintain that it has charm, historical 
interest, the appeal of the miraculous, 
and to us a special interest in its epi- 
sode of the healing of the dumb boy. 

The dumb boy lived near a_lead- 
mine encampment where his father 
worked. He was smitten with deaf- 
ness and dumbness and his body was 
covered with scabs. A neighbor in con- 
versation with his mother says: 

“*Tis sad, indeed, for thee: with such 
a one, and he is not as others are in 


lage of 


other ways.” 

Mother: “True, too true, alas! To 
think I ne’er heard him say my name in 
all these years.” 

The neighbor then suggests: “Thou 
wert happier without him, friend,” and 
motherlike, she replies swiftly: “Stay— 
no! He is all I have—my one ewe 
lamb—and see, he knows his mother’s 
love for him.” 
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The father and mother place their 
hope in the coming of John of Beverley, 
whose reputation for healing has reached 
their countryside. Bishop John, on his 


arrival, takes the lad to a hut near 
his own, and through his faith and 


watchful tender care is able by prayer 
to remove the curse of the unsightly 
scabs within a week. Then the boy’s 
parents are summoned and an attempt 
is made to cure his dumbness. After 
deep prayer the Bishop says: 

“In the name of the Father, in the 
name of the Son, and in the name of 
the Holy Ghost, Amen. My _ child, 
thrust forth thy tongue. Speak some 
word, my child.” 

Lad: “Ah-ee.” 

St. John: “Say A.” 

Lad: “A.” (Further letters and sounds 
are giveri which the lad strives to imi- 
tate, until- 3 

St. John: “Say Eph-phatha.” 

Lad: ‘“E-ph-ph-a-tha.” 

St. John: “Say Father.” 

Lad: “Father.” 

St. John: “Say Mother.” 

Lad: “Mother.” 

(Mother runs to embrace her child; 
all rejoice exceedingly and go off the 
stage singing the Doxology with great 
fervor.) 

This episode of the dumb boy is of 
interest to us not only because it appeals 
to our sympathies, but at the same time 
because it is based upon the story given 
by Bede. Keep in mind the fact that 
Bede was the first historian who wrote 
what he conscientiously believed were 
the facts of history, in the English lan- 
guage. This would mean, then, that an 
attempt of a sort was made, as long ago 
almost as the birth of the tongue we 
speak, to teach speech to a deaf and 
dumb person. And since this boy is 
deaf, there appears also to have been 
lip-reading, as when the child repeated 
sounds and words after good St. John. 
I do not say a miracle was not per- 
formed, but often miracles only prove 
to be, after all, the outcome of natural 
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and sane laws of God, upon which 
some one has accidentally stumbled or 
to whom a vision is given in answer 
to prayer. Familiarity with the mechan- 
ism of the ear and the kinds of deaf- 
ness a child may have, as well as ex- 
perience in the principles of lip-reading 
and its application and the teaching of 
speech to the so-called “dumb” are well- 
known to many, and yet we are only 
at the beginning of education in this 
line. Ahead lie other miracles to be 
achieved, as astonishing as seemed to 
the marveling natives of the English 
countryside this wonder of the healing 
of the deaf and dumb boy by St. John 
Do you glimpse the vision, too? 





POSITIONS FOR THOSE WHO CAN 
TYPEWRITE 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has announced today that the passage 
of the adjusted compensation law, commonly 
called the bonus law, requires the temporary 
apointment of several hundred stenographer- 
typists and typists in the Department Service 
at Washington. Both men and women are 
needed. 

Examinations for these positions will be 
held each Tuesday until further notice in 
aproximately 600 cities throughout the United 
States. 

It is expected that the positions will con- 
tinue for from 6 to 9 months, or possibly 
longer. 

The salaries range from $1,320 to $1,500 
a year for stenographer-typists and from 
$1.140 to $1,320 a year for typists. 

Permanent positions in the Departmental 
Service will also be filled from these exam- 
inations. There is practically always a 
shortage of eligibles who are qualified in 
both stenography and typewriting. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
or the secretary of the local board of civil- 
service examiners at the post office or cus- 
tomhouse in any city. 


A MORNING PRAYER 
We are all familiar with the little evening 

prayer—probably the first we ever learned 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” Here is a 
little morning prayer which might do many 
of us good. Its source is unknown. 

Now I get me up to work, 

I pray Thee, Lord, I may not shirk; 

If I should die before the night, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my work’s all right. 





FOREST BYWAYS 
By Elmer Davis 


Out in the open spaces 
Where winds blow wild and free, 
Where the tireless river races 
Down to the restless sea, 


Out in these open highways 
Shout till the echoes ring; 
But here in forest byways 
O, teach your heart to sing. 


Here, ’midst the quiet splendor 
Of flowers, trees and sod, 

Thy spirit, kind and tender, 
Draws near, so near, O God! 


Souls that are worn with sorrow, 
Feet that are tired and slow 
Gain new strength for the morrow, 
Here when the heart sings low. 


Here, when the heart sings lowly, 
Here when the brave lips pray, 
A peace serene and holy 
Makes glad life’s toilsome way. 


RHYMING 
By Jack SELLERS 
If I had lived in olden days, 
When poets wrote immortal lays, 
I. might have carved a glorious name, 
Within the sacred halls of fame. 





But now, we often hear it said 
“The soul of poetry is dead.” 

What poets now call classic lines 
Is nothing more than simple rhymes 


And yet, all nature is so grand, 

From mountain peak, to desert sand: 
We see the moon in splendor ride 
Through fleecy clouds in stately pride 


We wander by the rippling stream; 
On mossy bank, we sit and dream. 
And linger in the shady dell, 

Where happy fairies still may dwell. 


We mingle with the busy throng— 
The human tide that flows along, 
We write of these, and often times, 
The people read our simple rhymes. 


BEETHOVEN’S PIANO 


A report from Vienna states that the 
special piano constructed for Beethoven after 
his increasing deafness made it impossible 
for him to compose upon an ordinary in- 
strument, has been discovered. The piano 
was so constructed that its tones were much 
louder than those of any other, and the 
master was for a time able to work upon 
it. No details of the discovery are given. 
The piano will probably be bought for the 
Reethoven Museum, which is housed in the 
Royal Library in Berlin—The Living Age. 
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MORE WORK FOR HARD OF HEARING 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


SAN FRANCISCO 

A survey of the hearing of public school 
children in San Francisco has recently been 
undertaken by the Board of Education of 
that city, under the direction of Miss Lilla 
B. McKenzie, who has a day-school for 
small deaf children, and who was formerly 
connected with Central Institute in St. Louis. 

Miss McKenzie herself has tested about 
1800 children and the regular teachers of sev- 
eral schools have made further tests under her 
supervision. A complete report is expected 
soon, giving the total number of cases of 
defective hearing found. 

It is hoped that this work may be ex- 
tended next year to the schools of Oakland 
and Berkeley, and that the necessary medical 
attention and teachers of lip-reading will 
be provided without delay. 


BALTIMORE 


Baltimore is falling into line with other 
cities and coming to realize that there is 
a great need for work among the hard of 
hearing children. Beginning May Ist, Miss 
Olive Whildin, formerly of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf, undertook a survey of 
hearing conditions in the public schools. 
Miss Whildin is exceptionally well qualified 
for such work, and the survey, when com- 
plete, will no doubt offer valuable statistics. 

It is assured that classes in lip-reading 
and auricular training will be begun in the 
fall. The most gratifying and significant 
fact connected with the survey is that the 
authorities both in the Department of Educa- 
tion and the Department of Health of the 
city are giving the project their hearty 
cooperation. Thus is added one more city 
to the growing list of cities interested in 
Prevention, Conservation and Rehabilitation. 


ORAL SERVICE FOR THE 


(The entire service is spoken, 
reading the service from the lips) 

The service on Sunday afternoon, March 
23, was very well attended, about sixty 
being present. Miss Adams, principal 
of the Horace Mann School, introduced 
one of the former teachers at the Phila- 
delphia School for the Deaf, Miss Olin, 
who made an address. There stood be- 
fore us a_ thoughtful, dignified refined 
type of a woman speaking her’ messages 
to us deaf people watching intently to 
read her lips. After the service quite a 
number asked, “Did you understand her?” 
No deaf person there probably understood 
all she said, but we got some of it and of 
the speaker’s personality. What was God’s 
will in this matter? That we deaf should 
understand every word she said? Not unless 
He had sent an angel from Heaven to open 
our ears. And is there not for us deaf 
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people something more in speech reading 
than the understanding of every word spok- 
en? Go out at night and look at the starry 
heavens, can you understand it all? Of 
course not, -yet you are moved to awe and 
wonder. So speech reading at these oral 
services or anywhere, may be considered as 
an J/deal; something to strive for yet never 
perfectly attained. In these oral services 
if we sit there unhappily, complaining, “O 
I can’t understand,” we shall get little or 
nothing from the service. Let there be the 
will to understand and prayerful submissive 
spirit, then we shall get something from the 
speaker if it be no more than one word. 
That one word may be God’s message to 
you and to me. Often we have asked hear- 
ing friends or relatives, just home from 
Church, what the preacher said. But they 
could tell us little or nothing of what was 
probably a worthwhile address—The New Era. 


It is with regret that we learn of the 
intention of Dr. Albert C. Hill to sever his 
connection with the State Department of 
Education on July first. Covering a period 
of twenty years Dr. Hill has: had charge 
of special schools, which includes the schools 
for the deaf, and under his direction the 
standard of efficiency in teaching has been 
stimulated and a closer co-operation between 
the Department and the schools has been 
maintained. 

Doctor Hill was graduated from Colgate 
(then Madison) University in 1877. Later 
he received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from his alma mater. 

He went to Cook Academy at Montour 
Falls as teacher and after 2 years was ap- 
pointed principal of that school, where he 
remained for 17 years. 

He came to the Department as a training 
class examiner and in April 1899 he was 
appointed inspector of training classes. 

Since 1904 Doctor Hill has had charge of 
the special schools, including Indian, deaf, 
blind, and prison schools. He has written 
publications on prison schools for the United 
States Bureau of Education—The Register. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE BY CLOTHING 


CLASSES 
Children’s garment making is taught in a 
very practical way at Hutchinson high 


school, Buffalo, N. Y. Clothing classes are 
sewing for charity organizations and chil- 
dren’s homes. Materials are furnished by 
the institutions for which they work. In 
the second year remodeling is taught. Old 
garments are cleaned and ripped up, good 
parts are salvaged, a little skillful piecing 
or mending is done, combinations are made 
and a “new” garment evolves. Acquiring 
skill and learning methods valuable to them- 
selves, pupils of this sewing class are also 
performing a valuable service for the 
community. 
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THE FIELD SECRETARY’S 
MESSAGES 


Dear Friends Who Came to 
the Conference: 

It was a joy to meet you 
“face to face,” and to see the 
expressions on your faces— 
earnest workers representing 
every section of our beloved 
land. 

Aren’t you glad that you 
came? If you were present 
the first evening, were you not 
thrilled with loyalty to your 
own organization when you 
saw your banner? And when 
your credentials were pre- 
sented and you stood up, per- 
haps as you looked at the 
banner you thought: “That 
is my league.” 

Unfortunately the lighting 
facilities that evening were 
poor for speech-reading and 
doubtless some of you found 
it almost impossible to follow 
the papers, but you will have 
a chance to read them later. 
To those of you who could 
hear with the aid of the 
amplifiers, it was a_ treat 
wasn’t it? Somebody said 
to me: “That is a fine paper, 
but if he were saying ‘a, b, 
c, d, or 5x5,’ I would enjoy 
it because it is the first time 
I’ve really heard anything 
for years and years.” 

Did you see the exhibits at 
the Roosevelt? There were 
attractive pictures and posters, 
various kinds of hand-made 
articles, and interesting lit- 
erature. I wonder if you 
noticed that the far-away 
London League sent some in- 
teresting pictures taken by 
its photographic circle? Many 
of you had your _ hearing 
tested by the audiometer and 
saw the various hearing 
devices exhibited. The schools 
of lip-reading, with their lit- 

(Continued on page 334) 
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ECHOES FROM THE 


CONFERENCE 
“The Conference was a 
glorious success. Everyone 


was so kind, cheerful and 
considerate that it was a 
joy to meet them.” 


“We are all in love with 
Washington and would re- 
turn in a minute if we had 
half a chance.” 


“I think the meetings this 
year were very nearly perfect 
in every way, and that all 
who attended them have taken 
away a great deal to think 
about.” 


“The Washington Club and 
the Volta Bureau are cer- 
tainly to be congratulated on 
the splendidly efficient way 
in which everything was 
managed.” 


“I feel as though I could 
write pages of appreciation 
and yet not thank you half 
enough for all that was done 
to make our visit such a 
happy and profitable one.” 


“How in the world did you 
ever manage to make us all 
feel so at home even though 
we were in a strange city?” 


“The conference has been 
success and every 
one is going away with a vow 
never to miss another one.” 


“I wish I could get a house- 
top from which to proclaim 
my admiration of Mrs. Cool- 
idge. Not half enough has 
been made of her gracious- 
ness and charm. Just to see 
her was a privilege.” 


“Our meeting was 


(Continued on page 334) 
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OUR NEW CONSTITUENT 
BODY 


The Columbus League for 
the Hard of Hearing became 
a constituent body of the 
Federation on May 15th, just 
after the News Letter had 
gone to press. One of. its 
members wrote: “I am 
delighted that we can claim 
membership in the Federa- 
tion before we have had our 
first birthday. I don’t think 
the second summer, so trying 
for most infants, is going to 
bother us at all.” 

Mrs. Ida H. Wilson tells 
us about the good times they 
have in Columbus: “The 
program for the last meeting 
was almost altogether a social 
one. We were entertained by 
some beautiful folk dances 
given by the _ high — school 
girls, in costume. This was 
under the direction of the 
daughter of one of our mem- 
bers. Then we enjoyed sev- 
eral games of letters in which 
all might join, a guessing 
contest, and finally a speech 
reading match. This was 
conducted along the same lines 
as an old fashioned spelling 
match. Favors were given, 
and afterwards refreshments 
served.” 


“One of our members is a 
lady 80 years old. She is 
an enthusiastic student of 


speech reading and says she 
has an ambition to see every 
hard of hearing man and 
woman in Columbus come in- 
to the League!” 

“We are beginning to see 
visions of a club house, or 
club rooms of our own, though 
the visions are, as yet, castles 
in Spain. We hope that by 


next fall, when we will be 
one year old, something may 
be started that will be of! 
lasting benefit and joy to 


all of our hard of hearing 
family in Columbus.” 


CLEVELAND’S NEW 
ORGANIZATION 


Hall house, the home of 
the Cleveland Association for 
the Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing, was opened on May 28th, 
1924. All of the existing 
agencies for the deaf and hard 
of hearing will be continued 
as separate groups’. within 
the new organization. 
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THE WASHINGTON CLUB 


One of its members speaks: 
“The Washington Club felt 
deeply honored in receiving 
the delegates from its fellow- 
organizations, and _ interested 
friends; we hope you realized 
how happy we were to have 
you, and that you felt the 
spirit of hospitality that its 
members want the Club to 
express. In working together 
for the Conference, our Club 
members became even more 
closely united. Fresh inspira- 
tion was received from the 
visitors, and it is hoped that 
the coming year will find us 
entering a broader field of 
service. A visitor from the 


far South arrived on an early! 


Club | 


train and came to the 
before eight A. M. She was 
very tired after her long trip. 
After resting on one of our 
couches, and _ writing 
letters home, she said: 
this place is like home’.” 
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helpful and so very interest- 
ing, the program the best of 
any convention we have held 
thus far. It was a_ great 
my) 
He has been a good friend 


_|to me, as well as to others, 


working for our cause, for 
a long time.” 

“Wasn't everything just! 
bully ?” 

“IT missed most of 


leasure to meet Mr. DeLand. | 





some | 


"Why | 
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A CORRECTION 


The June number of the 
News Letter: stated that 58 
members of the Boston Guild 


were direct members of the 
Federation. This was. an 
error. The number of the 


Guild’s direct members is 65. 
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erature and posters, attracted 


much attention. 

If you carried your pro- 
gram home with you, the 
pictures will bring back to 


your mind the White House, 


the Lincoln Memorial, Rock 
Creek Park, Arlington, the 
Roosevelt, the Medical Soci- 


ety Building, the Washington 
Club, and the Volta Bureau. 
Perhaps the map will remind 
you that you got lost several 
times. Did you? (By the way. 
if any one of you would like 
to have a program for a 
souvenir, there are a limited 
number left.) 
There 

spirit of 


was such a fine 
fellowship among 
you that it boded well for 
the future of the Federation. 
If we cooperate with each 
other whole-heartedly, the 
cause will grow by leaps and 
bounds within the next few 
years. Let’s keep the con- 


| ference spirit all through the 


year ! 


the | Dear Friends Who Couldn't 


speeches again this year but | Come: 


I had such a good time just 
visiting with old friends and 
meeting new ones that I didn’t 
care so much because I can 
read the speeches later.” 
“Weren't the amplifiers just 
marvellous? I shut my eyes 
and_ heard word. It 








everv 
was just gra-and.” 
NOTICE 

Through the generosity of 


a friend, the field secretary 
will spend the months of July 
and August in Europe. While 
there she hopes to visit the 
leagues for the hard of hear- 
ing in London and Glasgow. 
During her absence, Miss 
Mary V. Davis, president of 
the Columbus League for the 
Hard of Hearing, will act as 
field secretary. Please keep 
Miss Davis informed about 
your league’s activities. 





Can’t you begin now to plan 
for the next Conference? You 
don’t want to miss it! We 
wished for you, and thought 
about you all during the Con- 
ference. You have doubtless 
heard from members of your 
organization or from friends 
about what we did from June 
third to sixth, and you will 
have the opportunity to read 
the proceedings. But, you 
missed the personal contact, 
which was so inspiring to 
many of us. We missed you! 
We want to see you next 
year in Minneapolis! 








FOR SALE 


Copies of the proceedings 
of the conferences in Boston 
Toledo and Chicago. can be 
procured for $1.00 each. Ap- 
ply to the Field Secretary. 
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GLEANINGS FROM THE 
REPORTS OF CONSTI- 
TUENT BODIES 


The Speech Readers Guild 
of Boston is now the proud 
owner of its beautiful “Guild 
House.” 


During the past year the 
Chicago League has_ given 
1,626 lessons in lip-reading 
to 21 ex-service men. 


The Lip-Readers’ Club of 
Cleveland has given assistance 
to several people in the mat- 
ter of vocational training and 
employment. 


The Speech Readers’ Guild 
of Cleveland has an _ enthu- 
siastic dramatic club, and a 
weekly hour in Current Events. 


The Columbus League en- 
joys the distinction of being 
the first organization to be- 
come a constituent body before 
it had reached its first birth- 
day. 


The Dayton League offers 
three practice classes a week 
to its members. 


The members of the Detroit 
League have the advantage of 
joining the evening gymnasium 
classes held in the Detroit 
Day School for the Deaf. 


The Los Angeles League 
holds bi-monthly Vesper Serv- 
ices which are a source of 
spiritual uplift to its members. 


The Minneapolis League 
has a wide-awake millinery | 
class in charge of Miss Mata! 
Westerman. 





The Newark League has a} 
class in Braille writing for 
blind ex-service men _ taught 
by a teacher from the Red 
Cross at the League rooms. 


The New York League has 
a clinic for the prevention of 
deafness in children. 


The Speech Reading Club 
of Philadelphia during the 
past year secured $5,600 in 
annual subscriptions besides 
quite a large sum in contribu-| 
tions. 

| 


The Basket Class of* the 
Pittsburgh League is enjoyed; 
in a social way quite as much| 
as for its occupational interest. | 





The Rochester 
listed with the Chamber of 
Commerce, among the Clubs 
in the “Events in Advance,” 
and in the City Directory. 


The San Francisco League 
is in close contact with social 
agencies of that city and can 
obtain medical or welfare 
relief for any of its members 
in need of it. 


The Toledo League has es- 
tablished a Dewey Scholarship 
in Lip-Reading in honor ot 
its beloved founder, Mrs. R. 
C. Dewey. 


The Speech Reading Club 
of Washington looks forward 
to a recruiting campaign not 
only for the benefit of its 
treasury but to offer its pres- 
ent and future members more 
that is worthwhile. 


The St. Louis League has 

a radio outfit which was 
generously donated by one 
of its members. 


The Cincinnati League en- 
joys the cooperation of fifteen 
leading otologists. 


THE DETROIT LEAGUE 


The Detroit League has 
just published its first Bul- 
letin. If you haven’t already 
read it, ask the secretary of 
your league to place it on the 


bulletin board. It is full of, 


interesting items and new 
ideas. R. A. Bury, president 
of the League, has a stirring 
message for all of us; “How 
many of us have a vision of 
great things for our League? 
How many of us dream great 
dreams of what our League 
shall be in years to come, and 
then set out directly to help 
make those dreams a reality? 
My friends, ours is one of 
the greatest of all good causes. 
Can any of us, who know 
what it is to be deafened, 
conscientiously allow ourselves, 
for even one moment, to grow 
lax in our service and our 
efforts to help our deafened 
brothers and_ sisters? For 
what is done for the deaf- 
ened, must be done princip- 
ally. by the deafened. ‘In 
Union there’ is __ strength.’ 
Hence our local organization 
and our national organization 


League is | 





for the deafened. It is not 
only our duty but our privilege 
to identify ourselves with 
these organizations and serve 
in them. So let us, having 
put our hand to the plow, 
never, for one instant, look 
back; but let us go steadily 
forward in mutual service, 
confidence, good-will and co- 
operation; working together; 
playing together; with love 
and sympathetic understand- 
ing for one another’ with 
utmost faith in ourselves 
duty as we see it; ever 
giving uppermost thought to 
the service we are going to 
render, and to the manner in 
which we may best be able to 
serve—serve the League and 
our fellowmen.” 





THE DREAMS AHEAD 


What would we do in this 
world of ours 
Were it not for the dreams 
ahead? 
For thorns are mixed with 
the blooming flowers 
No matter which path we 


tread 
And each of us has his gold- 
en goal 
Stretching far into the 
years; 


And ever he climbs with a 
hopeful soul, 
With alternate smiles and 
tears. 
That dream ahead is what 
holds him up 
Through the storms of a 
ceaseless fight; 
When his lips are pressed to 
the wormwood’s cup, 
And the clouds shut out the 


light. 
To some it’s a dream of high 
estate 
To some it’s a dream of 
wealth; 


To some it’s a dream of 
truce with fate 

In a constant search for 
health. 


To some it’s a dream of home 
and wife, 

To some it’s a crown above; 
The dreams ahead are what 
make each life— 

The dreams—and faith—and 

love. 
Edwin Carlisle Litsey, 
in “Heart Throbs.” 














er 
REAL TROUBLE 

His horse went dead and his mule went 
lame, 

And he lost six cows in a poker game; 

Then a hurricane came on a summer day 

And blew the house where he lived away; 

And an earthquake came when that had 
gone, 

And swallowed the land that the house 
stood on; 

Then the tax collector he came ’round, 


And charged him up with a hole in the 
ground. 


BY... 





—The Wonalancet Way. 





“FED UP” ON FERRALL’S OPTIMISM 

The cult of the optimists must be rather 
puzzling to the children, says a California 
paper. Their young ears take in an aston- 
ishingly large amount of this sort of 
thing. Parents who think that little Johnny 
or Mary do not hear what they say are 
very much mistaken in many instances. A 
child playing on the floor with his toys is 
the original eavesdropper, although it is 
done entirely unconsciously on his part. 

A lady called on a little sick girl. 

“How are you?” the visitor asked, sym- 
pathetically. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” briskly smiled the 
child. “I’m just sick, that’s all.” 

ON THE STREET CAR 

Under the leather hanging strap, 

The homely maiden stands, 
And stands, and stands, and stands, and 

stands, 
And stands, and stands and stands. 
—Anon. 

She should read “How to be Beautiful 
Though Deaf,” in the June issue of the 
Volta Review.—Advertisement. 





THOSE LITTLE DELIGHTS OF THE 
HEARING 

A sufferer who lives close to a railroad 
yard in the suburbs, says the Boston Globe, 
wrote the following to the railroad company, 
complaining about the racket made by the 
switch engine: “Gentlemen: Why is it that 
your switch engine has to ding and dong, and 
fizz and spit, and bang and hiss, and pant and 
grate, and grind and puff, and bump and chug, 
and boot and toot, and whistle and wheeze, 
and jar and jerk, and howl and snarl, and puff 
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and growl, and thump and boom, and clash and 
jolt, and screech and snort, and snarl and slam, 
and throb and roar, and rattle and yell, and 
smoke and smell, and shriek all night long?” 





A MERE QUESTION OF 
READJUSTMENT 

A store had an employee who did not 
seem to be able to keep awake during work- 
ing hours. Finally they decided to discharge 
him. The advertising manager, however, 
learned of the case and asked to have the 
man transferred to the pajamas department. 
Then he placed a sign over the section: 
“Our night clothes are of such superior 
quality that even the man who sells them 
cannot keep awake!” 





The foregoing, of course, is reprinted for 
the use of rehabilitation and employment 
committees of clubs for the hard of hearing, 
in illustrating to employers the vast pos- 
sibilities of readjustment and rehabilitation! 





A CATASTROPHE 

“What became of your little kitten?” 
asked the visitor of a small boy. 

“Why, haven’t you’ heard?” 

“No. Was it drowned?” 

“No.” 

“Lost?” 

“Te.” 

“Poisoned ?” 

“a” 

“Then whatever did become of it?” 
“Why, it growed up into a cat,” said the 
boy, gravely. 





It may very well have been such an 
incident of cats and catastrophes that gave 
Oliver Herford the inspiration for his beauti- 
ful lines: 

“Gather kittens while you may, 
Time brings only sorrow; 

And the kittens of today, 
Will be old cats tomorrow.” 


THAT LAW OF COMPENSATION 

Lecturer: “Now, when a person is deaf, 
his sight is more acute, for the law of com- 
pensation will work itself out.” 

Student: “Yes, I have often noticed it 
myself—when a man has a short leg, the 
other is always somewhat longer.” 

—London Answers. 
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